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Fertword 


T he growing practice of beginning instruction in a modem 
foreign language in the elementAry school has created a need for 
many classroom teachers to become oriented to a whole new field of 
foreign-language teaching melhodolog>- and materials. Since teachers 
(end to think of language instruction in terms of the English-language 
arts, the language which their pupils had learned to understand and 
speak before starting to school, they need new techniques for language 
habit formation when a second language is introduced. While easen- 
(ially, the process by which the preschool child learned his first lan- 
guage is duplicated, the learning activities must he suited to the 
interests and abilities of the age group concerned. The purpose 
of this publication is to suggest procedures which will be' useful to 
teachers who need assistance in this field. 

Modern Foreign Languages in the Elementary School: 
Teaching Techniques is one of several publications offered to 
teachers of foreign languages as a service of the Science, Mathematics, 
and Foreign I>anguage Section of the Division of State and Ix>caJ 
School Systems, under title III of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

This bulletin, which describes a variety of teaching techniques now 
in use and gives examples of typ« of materials that have been de- 
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Modem Foreigi Languages in tk Eienentary School: 

Teaching Techniqiies 


Introduction 


W HEN a school system is considering the introduction of a 
modern foreign language in the elementary school, various 
questions concerning |>urpose8, organization, administration, staff, 
choice of language, continuity, articulation, and evaluation all need 
careful study. Information relative to such considerations is avail- 
able from many sources.' 

The present bulletin is intended to assist the classroom teacher in 
schools where a foreign language elementary school (FLES) program 
has been established. Sample materials to illustrate several widely 
used teaching techniques are included for Spanish and French, the^r 
foreign languages most commonly taught in the elementary school. 
Similar materials can of course be developed for other languages. 
These suggested materials illustrate for the most part techniques 
usable in the middle and upper grades. 

Teaching techniques necessarily reflect the objectives of the pro- 
gram. The type of learning characteristic of a given age group also 
helps determine the choice’ of method. Before the age of 10, for 
example, language learning is predominantly imitative and is most 
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often a byproduct of the child’s activity. Ijcarning a second language, 
like the first, is not so much a subject of study as it is a way of doing 
interesting things. Hearing and speaking the foreign language, which' 
are incidental to a situation, afford direct experience and enjoyment 
in communicating something of importance in the situation. The 
young child accepts the speech patterns which accompany an action 
with no thought of translating them to and from English. A FLES 
program, therefore, which begins before the sixth grade will be planned 
to take advantage of this high level of imitative learning. As the 
child approaches adolescence, his growth in reasoning and ability to 
analyze may cause him to try to relate the new language to his own. 
If the teacher carefully avoids comparing the two languages or trans- 
lating, the older pupil may also learn to speak the second language 
natural\y and fluently. 

The foreign language for any age group in the elementary school is 
taught in an atmosphere of informality in which the teacher offers the 
pupil the opportunity to participate in a variety of activities that give 
him a satisfying experience in using . the new language. Yet, although 
the activities are informal, learning is not left to chance; the teacher 
plans his time well; the learning materials recur systematically and at 
regular intervals in new contexts. The change of pace is frequent, 
and the teacher uses a repertory of varied techniques and materials 
which correlate with other activities of the grade. Whatever the 
technique, its purpose is to help pupils acquire a set of habits through 
which they can speak another language easily. 

Skills are developed only through practice, and proficiency is 
reached when practice follows a planned sequence. First in order is 
understanding. The child recognizes the pattern of sounds that he 
hears and attaches meaning to it. Only after he understands a given 
pattern of sound well does he try to repeat it. As in English, he will 
always understand a considerable amount of the language which he 
does not attempt to speak. The second step is the^mitation of the 
model. The model is presented as many times as needed for accurate 
and unh^tating imitation. During the mimicry practice, the child 
is memorizing the expression, and he repeats and repeats until he is 
able to say the expres^on on his own without the model. This stage, 
repetition, is crucial, and teachers need to understand that pupils 
who seem not to pn^ess well ordinarily have not had enough practice. 

Once a child is able to say an expression effortl^sly on his own, he 
begins to add or substitute other words and phrases within the frame- 
work of the expression he has memorized. In second-language learning 
the teacher can guide the pupils in making many interesting variations 
of the expressions which are first learnt through mimicry and 
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memorization. For example, after the pupils can say "John is playinjr 
in the park, ’ they c^n quickly learn to say; 

John is playing at home. 

John is playing at school. 

John is playing in cla«t. 

John is playing in the yard, etc. 

The child reaches an advanced stage in language habit formation 
when he is able to choose from his repertory of basic expressions 
whatever is appropriate in a given situation. From the memcrized 
expressions he not only selects and makes variations, but, more 
important, he is also able to^nake substitutions to express his own 
ideas. This stage of learning leads ultimately to easy self-expression 
in the ne^w language. In second-language teaching, the pupils must 
t>e guided through these steps: 

1. Recognition 

2. Imitation 

3. Repetition 

4. Variation 

5 Selection 

This is not to say that children are or should be c.onscious of thest' 
various stages of learning. They approach the language as a whole 
and learn much incidentally, depending upon their degree of absorp- 
tion in the activity. To them, the whole process of recognizing and 
imitating sounds, repeating and enlarging the scope of what they can 

say through variation and substitution, is simply speaking the 
language. 

As the teacher plans the learning activities and cho<»t» the materials 
and techniques best suited to the age and interests of the particular 

group, several basic facts about the nature of language must be kept 
in mind. 

1. Language is speech — something to say. 

2. Language«p used in connected discourse and is not presented as lists of 
words. 

3. The language is spoken at a normal rate of speed to express complete 
thoughto. From the beginning the limited amount practiced ought to 
sound like the native speaker. 

4 . When speaking a language, attention is focused on the idea being expr«wed, 
not on the fonn And order of the worde. 

In second-language learning the natural progression for acquiring 
skills will be the same as for the first language — hearing and speaking, 
and later reading and writing'. But because of the schoolchild’s 
growing maturity the period of exclusively aural-^ral practice in the 
second language can be shorter than the 5 or 6 years spent in learning 
the mother tongue before reading and writing were begun. After the 
pupils are able to speak and understand the foreign language in every- 
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day situations and after their reading in English is well MtaWishtni; 
they may sUrt reading in the second language what t-hey already 
speak and underetand readily. This stage of learning generally is 
reached in the elementary' school after 2 or 3 years of oral practice in 
the foreign language. 

One of the m(«t important outcome* of the FLEb prt^tram is the 
development of positive attitude toward foreign-language learning 
and toward people who speak other language. Because of this 
general educational aim, therefore, most schoob offering a FLEiS 
program give all the children an opportunity to participate. The 
teacher should be aware that all can succ^d, even though many 
individual differences will become apparent. Since many of the chil- 
dren who have some experience in second-language leaFning in the 
grad^ will not elect to continue the study in high school', it is particu- 
larly iniporUnt that they should gain confidence in their ability to 
learn a foreign language and some realisation of the importance of 
learning to communicate directly with other peopl«. The more 
proficiency the individual acquires in the language the more he will 
develop insight into the thought proc^s^ and characteristics of the 
people who speak the language. Growth in cultural understanding 
goes hand in hand with the acquisition of foreign-language skills. 
The art of the teacher in a FI>ES program is to devbe second-language 
learning experience which wrill give the pupils a sense of accomplbh- 
ment and which will achieve thee general educational objectives. 
Oral masterv' of the language is a gradual proc.OT8. Teachers and 
parents need to be reminded that language learning b a lifelong task 
and that children who gain facility in a second language should be 
given many opportuniti(« to use it and to continue their learning 


Some device that teachers use to help pupib develop good listening 
habits do not require a verbal response. An example of thb type of 
practice is the requwt. The teacher asks the pupib to do something 
in the claMroom. He will repeat the same directions in a variety of 
combinations so that many actions can be performed without involv- 
ing new words in each request. Example: 


LSfttfliiifl Comprchcnfien , 


Spoalili 




Open the door. 


Open the book. 
Go to the door. 


Look at the door. 


Abran la puerta, 
Miren la {Hteria. 
Abran el Ubro. 
Va^i^ a la puerta. 


Ouvrea la porte. 
Ragardet la porte 
Ouvrea hi Mvre. 
AUei k hk porte. 
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The teacher usee this comprehension practice only for a few minutes 
each day, either at the beginning of the class or at the end. 

On the first day, the tCAcher presents the command to the class. 
First he gives the command verbally; then as he repeals the com- 
mand, both he and the class together go Uirough the motions indicated 
by the command. As each new (ommand is added, those previously 
presented are repeated. Elxample: 

T, Open the door. (Action to Indicate meaning) 

T. (A Claw). Open the door (Teacher eignal* claw to give motion of 
opening the door) 

T. Look at the door (Action to indicate meaning) 

T. (it Cla«). Look at the door. 

T. (4 CU»). Open the door. 

T. (4 Cla^). Look at the door. 

T. Look at the book. (AcUon to indicate mining) 

T. (4 CUm). Look at the book. 

T. (4 CUm). Open the dbor. 

T. (4 CUm). Look at the door. 

T. (4 CHaas). Look at the book. 

T. Open the book. (AcUon to indicate meaning) 

T. (4 Claaa). Open the book. 

T. (4 Claaa). Open the door. 

T. (4 Claaa). Look at the door. 

T. (4 Claaa), Open the book. 

T. Oo to the door. (Action to indicate meaning) 

T. (4 Claaa). Go to the door. 

On the gecond day the teacher gives the smne directions again and^ 
indicates the meaning by accompanying the request with action. The 
second time through the list the pupils respond without the teacher s 
indicating the actions. After a few day's one or two new requests are 
added. No one is expected to remember all of the requests at any one 
class seasion, but as the first requests are learned, they are dropped 
from the current list and used at r^ular intervals for review. The 
learning experience is gradual. 

As soon as all of the claaa seem to rrapond well in unison, the teacher 
changes to the singular and calls upon one pupil to perform the action. 
Since this is basically an exercise for comprehension, the teacher 
alternates between individual pupils and the whole group so that a 
rapid pace may be maintained. This type of exercise 

1. Duphcates the natural learning of comprehension, in that a person 
begins to understand gradually 

2. Gives the pupil a sense of ac«)mplishment as he discovers that he 
C 4 in understand from the beginning what others say in a foreign 
language 

3. Adds to the passive vocabulary of the student. 
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The development of sequence in a series of commands needs to be 
planne<l systematically in order to provide the needed repetition along 
with the desired variety. In the following examples the rate of intro- 
ducing new words is shown by italic. It may be noted that 15 words 
are recombined to give 20 different instructions. 


Siand up. 

Sii down-. 

Oo to the Hackboard 
Go to the window. 
Go to the door. 

Ijetdniale . LevAnterk^. 

S%hUaU. 8i4n^n«e= 

Ve tiS td piBarrdn ^ 

Vayan ustedm al piaarrdn 
Ve a la penlana, 

Vayan a la ventana. 

V^e a la py^rto. 

Vayan a la puerta* 

RAiae your 
Lift your book 
Lift your pencil. 

Lift your notebook 
Look at the ceiling. 

SpoaMi 

LevaoU la mono 

Levanten uated^ la mano. 
Levanta tu libro. 

Levanteo su Ubro, 

Levanta tu Uipie, 

Levantan su lipii. 

Levanta tu cuaderno. 

Levanten su cuaderno. 

Mira el iecho. 

Miren d techo. 

Look at the blackboard. 
Look at the window. 

Look at the door. 

CUm the door. 

Cloae your book. 

Spoakh 
Mira el piaarrdn. 

Miren el piiarrdn. 

Mira la ventana. 

Miren la ventana. 


Frtack 

LkeeAo% . . . Levea-vous. 

Asseyea-vous. 
Va au uMmu. 

Allas au tableau. 

Va k la fenOrc. 

Alles k la fenktre. 

Va k la porie. 

Allei k la porte. 


Ffwick 

Lkve la main. 

Level lea mairM. 
litre. 

Leves voa livr^. 
Lkve ton a^ayon. 

Level voe crayons 
Wve ton cakier. 

Level voe cah^rs. 
Regarde le pla/ond. 

Regardei le plafond. 


F r tacli 

Regarde le tableau. 

Regardes le tableau. 
Regarde U fenkti^. 

Regafttei la fenktre. 


*Thf usw tbt pnioount from itew te Ume so ihot tho slttdsiit sees that be may add the 

proootto h* ^raata to, hut that a wW not he neeemmry to Hit tbs pronoun tlms that a 
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Spo*!* htmck 

Regarda la porte. 

Regardes la porte 
Fermt la port€= 

Fcrmei la porte. 
Ferrae ton llvre. 

Fermei vog livre*. 


Frtac fc 

iarxM daitf ton eahier 
(and plurala) 
ficHa *ur le iabl^u, 

Oaart la porta. 

Ouvra ton livre. 

Ouvre ton »hier. 

A o<#: The famiHar form erf addraaa ia uaed for the example in Sf^tah 
and Franeh. Soma t^hars prefer to the familiar, rinoa thia b the iKir- 
mal uaage between chikiiw, and to introduce the formal form when the 
children ap^k to the t^u^ar. Other teacbem prefo- to use cmly the 
formal form of addi« and feeJ Juatifi^ in dmng ao rin<^ in some foreign 
schools the tocher the formal form in addressing the pufrfl. Native 
spiers do not on this f)oint, so the ti^her should follow hU own 
preference* 

Though the requesta as outlined above are not intended for oral 
practi<», the elementary school child can repeat them after hearing 
them a number of times without practice drills in imitation. After a 
few weeks the individual pupils can direct the class in executing re- 
quests of their own. 

The first requests of the series can be used for review as new ones 
are added to the list. For the se<^nd part of the year or for review in 
the second, third, and fourth years, longer requests may be used to 
accustom the pupil to sentences of g^reater length. A combination of 
two or more of the familiar short requests challenges the pupils to 
understand longer sentences. Example; 

Go to the blaekboard and write your naim. 

Look at the window, then open it and dose it. 

Ve al piiarrdn y escribe en d. 

Mira la ventana, y despuis ibrela y dSirala. 

Va au tatdeau et <ciiB ton nom. 

Brcaarde la fenMre, et i^>rte ouvre-la et f«rme-la. 

Although the primMy function of this type of exercise m to form 
good listening habits, requests may be constructed to familiarise the 
pupil with structure patteriM. For example, requests that accustom 


Mira la puerta, 

Miren la pueria* 

C\frro la puerta. 

Cierren la puerta 
Cterra tu libro. 

Cierren su Hbro. 

Write In your notebook. 
W rite on the blackbo^*d. 
Open the door. 

Open your book. 

Open your notebook 
SpmlA 

Kscribe en tu cuaefemo 
(and plural*) 

Escribe en eA pUaiTi)n = 

Abre la puerta. 

Abre tu libro. 

Abre tu ouadernu. 
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the pupil to the p>06ition of the qualifying adjective may be modifica- 
tions of familiar patterns. Suggested requests using the modified 
structures ; 

Raise your leit hand. 

Raise vour right hmmi 
Show me ft yellow pencil. 

Show me a yellow b<K)k\ 

Show tnc ft yellow notetMMik 
Show me your left foot 
Show me your right foot. 

Go to ft big window 
Go to ft big door. 

Go to the IftTgeet wincdow 
Go to the Bm^aBt window 


Spanyi 




Levftntft Ift mftno liquierdft 
(ftnd plurftJft) 

Levantft la mano dcrecha. 
Mu^tr&me un lipii amarillo 
Mu^tramc un libro amariUo. 
Mu6itrame un cuademo amarillo 
Mui^trame el pie uquierdo 
Mu^trame eJ pie derwjho. 

Ve ft una veniana grande 
Ve a una puerta grande 
Ve a la ven^na mia grande. 

Va a la veniana mia pequefta. 


l>ve 1ft m^n gftucbe. 

(and jJuralft) 

L^ve la main droite. 
Montre-moi un crayon Jaune. 
Montre-moi un Uvre jaune, 
Montre-mcH un eahier Jaune. 
Monire^oi ton pl^ gauche, 
Montre-in^ ton pled droit 
Va k une grande 
Va 4 une grancto porte, 

Va 4 la fan4tre la grande 

Va 4 la feniire la petite. 


Occasional practice in listening to fairly long, uninterrupted se- 
quences develops further the pupil’s comprehension ability. Provision 
for this type of exercise may be made in a variety of ways. The 
teacher prepares the pupil for more complicated exemsee by combining 
all of the sentences that he has learned the previous day or week into 
one short paragraph of connected dkeourse. The paragnq>h which 
says something the pupil wants to hear and understand hdps him to 
evaluate his progress in listening comprehension. 

The teacher may also udl a story to fit the comprehetMion lev^ of 
the pupils. The children enjoy familiar stories retold with pictures 
or other types of illustrations that keep up with the events of the story. 
Some stories are available with filmstrips and can be used as they fit in 
with the current activities. 

Another comprehension exercise b that of the short “lecture,” for 
which the teacher prepares smne easy material. Pictures, maps, and 
real objects make the talk more interesting and understandable. 
Very often the content is drawn from the class units in social atudiea, 
science, arithmetic, h^dUi, or art. 
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It is important for tho pupils to hoAr a VAnety of nstive voic66. 
Records bssed on the clAsswork are good listening mAteriAl; movie* 
help the child understAnd better sin(» lip movements And fAci*! 
exprewions of the speAkers mAke comprehension essier. OccAsionAlly, 
nstive speAkere msy be used to tell s story to the cIass, or to converse 
with the teAcher. If a specisl teAcher and the daseroom teAcber 
consUtute a teaching team, the pupils enjoy hearing the two speak to 
each other in the foreign language. 

Recordings and other listening exercise* may be a littJe in advance 
of the pupU's speaking competence, for he learns to undersUnd more 
than he am say. The material selected should include vocabulary 
and sentence structures currenUy being studied as wdl as reviews of 
those previoittly learned; it may also anticipate new items to be 
introduced. The same materid is i»ed over and over again for com- 
prehewion exerdses as long as the- pupils are interested. A popular 
story may be requested again and again. 

Some comprehension exerdses require no respome. The msterial 
18 within the pupil’s comprebewon range, though not all the words are 
known beforehand; The child pracUces deducing the mMnings of 
unfamiliar words from their contexts and he learns not to become 
alarmed if he does not understand the meaning of some word*. The 
teacher can help the pupil to realise that understanding is in many 
ways more important than speaking and that continuous listening 
practice a an essential part of his language learning. Listening 
practice, always the first step toward language habit formation, a 
never abandoned as a learning activity even on the. more advanced 
leveb since pit^re» in acquiring an active use of the language requires 
that the pupil advance proportionately in ability to understand the 
spoken word. 


Pronunciofion 

The gr^teet benefit to the child's pronundation is a good modd. 
If the teacher is not'sble to furnish this model, he then arranges 
for tapes or recordings which provide the model for imitation. Even 
if the teacher has a native or nMr>native accent, he may i^nt to use 
a recording or other device to give the pupils a consistent model. If 
the teacher b using tapes or records with spaces for repeUUon, then 
he repeats with the dsss and moves around the room correcting 
pronundation of individual pupils while directing the {wacUcs. 

The teacher says the full sentence to be learned and presents the 
meaning. If the sentence b long, brides it up into lucath groups 
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of not more than five or six syllables, being careful that each unit 
represents a complete r«ponae in itwlf. Examfde; 

I (TO to school . . . . .. «y «7 day 

Voy a la eaou^a. . , todos loa diaa. 

Je vai* a I'Seole tout 1m Joura 

This sentence could be broken into parts such as "day, every day, 
school every day," or "go to school every day" but not "school every." 
The teacher says the model at a normal rate of speaking. At no 
time, either for the presentation of meaning of the whole sentence 
or for the model of the unit or in its subsequent repetitions, does the 
teacher give a labored and slow pronunciation. Sin<* the pupil is 
forming pronunciation habits that will be only as good as the modri, 
the teacher must not model the sentence in an unnatural manner. 

As soon as the units of the sentence are learned, the teacher does 
considerable practice in repeating the whole sentence. He does 
not spare the repetition. The pupil in the (dementstry grades is not 
far removed from the child who never tired of hearing the same story 
retold in ail of its details. The teacker has observed the child’s 
enjoyment in counting again and again in the foreign language. He 
enjoys repeating expression when he has had suflBdent practice 
to say it easily, as ea^y as he does the numbera. Since the miMcies 
used for speaking are trained through practice, the teacher stresses 
imitation for some time until all are able to respond fluently. He 
begins with full chorus, then breaks the class into diflferent-«»ed 
groups; front half of the cIsm, l^k half of the dsss, by rowa. by 
girls, by bojrs, until he works around to individual respoMSS. He is 
alerted to the problems in pronunciation and movM about the 
dassroom to make instant corrections as the pupils repeat. 

In givii^ the model sentence, the teacher likewise does not create 
any artifidal pronunciation in order to distinguish the point at which 
one word begins and another ends. Words that are linked in normal 
speech are not broken up for the sake of antidpating a grammatical 
prindple to be explained in the future. These matters wiU all be 
straightened out when the time to read aini write the language anrivew. 
For example, in Span^ the pupiil learns to aay, "Va a hadar". as 
' “Vablar" and "loa ojo#’’ as “lo sojos" and "de eepafiol’’ as "despaftol." 
He learns thk by ear; it is better that he l^m to link the words as 
he learns their meanings because that is the way peo[4e speak aiwl 
this linking will have to be iMumed. Similar proWeins occur in 
French in such expreasioai as "Je suis un petit enfant" linked as 
"Je suisun petitenfant" or "dea egaux" linked as "deaegaux." 

The intonation pattern can be lewmed by the child as he learns to 
repeat short sentences. It will be benefidal for him, hirtrsvw, to 
<« hear longer discourses in the language because the overall pattern of 
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intonation needs to be heard from time to time The child speaks 
bettor If he knows how the finished product is to *,und. Expeneoc^i 
teachers have t«tihed to the fact that adulU who. u children. hsTe 
heanl a foreign language spoken in their community, but did not 

earn t e a»iguage, tend to have a better intonation when they «tudv 
the language later in life 

During the first weeJa the pupils who live in localitiM where they 
have not heard the foreign language spoken should be provided with 
t e opportunity to hear records made by a native speaker The 
records may be used for a few minutes at the end of the penod. or at 
any Ume of the day, before claw as the pupils a^jnble, or dunng 
the while they are working on a project, Uter in the first 

year the comprehepajon exeraae will hdp eeublmh the intonaUon 
patterns. 

In taaching pronunoation, the wunds of the lettara we not Uught 
B*>paratdy, ainoe the child learas to make each sound by rote as it 
appears in each new RipreeBion, Sound* recur in the natural devel- 
opment of oonversaUon or dialog, so that in learning to speak and 

understand he is using all the common sound patterns of the 
language 


Dioloff 


Imlkitlnf a Modtl 

The first efforts to say something in a foreogn language grow out 
of wme situation in the child's experien« The situation gives nse 
to the language and the pupil forms a direct assodaUon between the 
anguage and the occasion During the learning process the geeturee, 
.aciaJ expressions, and actions ac«>mpanying speech help make the 
meaning dear 

The simplest form of a dialc^ is one in which the pupil can imitate 
all or part of the model. The roles of the two speakers — the teacher 
and pupil to b^n with--are almost identicaJ. Therefore the pupil 
ran st^ speaking almost immediately. After the initial presenU- 
tion of this type of dialog the pupils know that they are to repeat 
almost exacUy what the teacher says. As soon as they can respond 
without hesitation, both as a group and individually, the teacher can 
reverse the roles and let the pupik ask the questions. Finally they 
can pracUce not only in Teseber-Pupil and Pupil^Teacher s^uences 
but also in Pupil-Pupil parts. 


M1016 o— so ~i 
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SampU Dialog I: 

Bioiknino tbb Clam 

T. U it w«rm U>d»yT 
P. Yw, it ts ir«nn tod«y. 

T Ev«yon« ia here? 

P. Everyone to here. 

T Reedy to befin the eUaeT 
P R«uiy 

SampU Dialog /. 

Sponlili 

El rRiNctrio o* la cla«s 
T. i Heee odor hoy? ^ 

P. Bf, heee cdor boy . 

T. iTodoe eetin? 

P. To»doe eetin. 

T. iUetoe pem empeeer le eteeet 
P. Ltotoa* 

SampU Dialog I: 

Fr««di 

Le coMtfSNCBiisirr oe la clamb 
T. Eet-oe qu'U fdt eheud eujourd’hui? 

P. Oui, eujourd'hul U felt eheud. 

T. Tout le monde eet 14? 

P. Oui, tout le roonde eet 14~ 

T. Voue Hee prAU 4 eommeoeer? 

P. Oui, prAte. 

SampU Dialog II: 

A CiBCoe PeBAOB 

(Two ehildren ere eboeeo to be otowne, eooiher en etephent, eootber e Uoo, 
end eootber e eiroue boree. They fom e perede line. Teeeber end eteee 
pretend to be weiehiof.) 

T. Look! How fuooy the eiowne «ret ** - 

Q. Look! How funny the eiowne ere! 

T. Here eomee e bif eiephenti 

Cl. Here eomee e big elepbentl g. 

T. Oh, there ie e lion in e eegel 
G. Ob, there ie e lion in n eagef 
T. The eircuR hone le turning erouod! 

O. The eirctis hone to turning erouodt 
T. Oh, the perede ie over. 

Q. Ob, the perede to over. 

SampU Dialog II: 

Spontoli 

El OBB71LB 

T. Miren, I QuA ehtotoaoe eon lot peyMoet 
G. i QuA ehietoeoe eon loe peyaeoel 
T. i Aquf viene un etofeote greodet 


O 
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Cl. 81, i «qu( r^oe uo d«f«nie fp^ndel 
T. i O, h «7 un Mn «o ua« jtulal 
C3. I O, hkjr un Mn en uu j&ulal 
T. I El QkbftOo d* vuduu! 

Cl. 1 E3 ft >t» l lo (!• vudtMl 
T. O, y* termimi' d d«aflle. 

Q. O, jr* tmnioa d d«a&le. 

Sample Dialog II: 

Ftmc^ 

La rAiAOB 013 ciaqur 
T R/«f«rdeil Ce quf* Im doira* •onl drdiml 
Cl. RafardesI C® que lot down* oont drdwf 
T. VoU4 un sra® d^phaiit! 

Cl. VoflA un gros d^ptuuitl 

T Oh, ii y A UQ lion daxit uDe 

Cl. Oh, U jr A uo lioo daiui une CA^f 

T, I# et^viU (te cirque fall uo tour de t^te! 

Q L« eh«vd d® drqu® fdt un tour d® 

T Oh, U parmd® «®t Bui®. 

Q. Oh, U parade «at fini® 


OvtsHom and Amwtrt 

Another simple form of dialog which provides the building bloclui 
for more oomplejc situational conversations consista of questions and 
answers rdatod to aU types of activities in the daasroom. Queetions 
and answers lend themselves to many variations, since the interro- 
gative words (who, what, which, arhere, when, how) are used in a 
simple, more or lees invariable sentence structure. They quichly give 
ihe pupib the means for common everjday exchange* of information. 
The teacher, howeTer, makas certain that the pupila are able both to 

sak and answer the questions of a given dialog before attempUng 
variations. 

The presentation of dialogs can be made more interesting by the 
use of puppeU. The puppeto are assigned the various parts. The 
teacher can produce the same effect by drawing two faces on the 

board. While standing between the two, he indicates that one or the 
other M speaking. 

Most of the mimicry or repetitive practice a done in some form of 
choral response, for all pupils need the maximum amount of time to 
speak. For variety thb choral practice can be done by the whole class, 
by rowa, and by selected groups (giris, boys, ages, color of shoes, even 
numbers). Individiial pupils act out the dialog often enough for the 
teacher to judge individual progreas, but seldom is it pracUcal or 
interesting for every pupil to perform in turn. QiiMtions and answers 


O 
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are generally learned more effectively through spaced practice rather 
than in an intensive drill session. Only a few minute each day need 
be devoted to questions and answers, but some plan should be pre- 
pared for reintroducing the question forms at well-spaced intervals. 
When the practice is spaced, there is no need to bring the pupils along 
further on the first day than the point of recognition. Then the same 
dialog will be repeated again and again, perhaps at intervals of several 
davs, until all the questions and answers come into active use in varied 
situations. 

An example of spaced practice extending, for instance, over a period 
of 16 days might be the following: 

1st Day 

The t^Acher prc^*nU the meaning, give^ one model, haa the claaa aay it with 
him, and then asks the claa8 for one imitation without the model* Each 
quf^tion and answer is hrard twice and repeated twice, once with the model 
and once without* 

SampU Dialeg:^ 

T. Where did you go yesterday? (Presentation of Meaning) 

Where did you go yesterday? (Model) 

T* A Cl. Where did you go yesterday? 

CK Where did you go y^terday? 

T* I went to th^^park. (Pressentation of Meaning) 

I went to the park* (Model) 

T* A CL I went to the park. 

Cl. I went to the park* 

T. Who was there? (Pr»entation of Meaning) 

Who was there? (Model) 

T. A Cl* Who was there? 

Cl. Who was there? 

T. My friends were there. (Presentation of Meaning) 

My friends were there. (Model) 

T. A Cl. My friends were there. 

Cl. My friends were there. 

T. What did you do? (Pr^entation of Meaning) 

What did you do? (Model) 

T. A Cl. What did you do? 

C\. What did you do? 

T. We played.* (Presentation of Meaning) 

We played. (Model) 

T. A Cl* We played. 

Cl. We played. 

2nd Day 

T. Where did you go yesterday? (Meaning if needed) 

T. I went to the park. (Model and Meaning) 

T. A Cl. I went to the park. 

Cl. I went to the park. 


*■ 
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T. 

T. 

T. A Cl. 
Cl. 

T. 

T. 

T. A Cl. 
Cl. 


Who WM there? (Model and Meaning) 

My friend* were there. (Model and Meaning) 
My frienda were there. 

My friends were there. 

What did you do? (Model and Meaning) 

Wc played. (Model and Meaning) 

We played. 

We played. 


3*d, 4t«, and 5th Days 
Repeat procedure for second day. 

6th Day 

T. Where did you go yesterday? (Model) 

Ct. Where did you go vMterday? 

T. I went to the park. 

T. Who was there? (Model) 

Cl. W'ho was there? 

T. My friends were there. 

T. What did you do? (Model) 

Cl. What did you do? 

T. We played. 


7th, 8th, and »th Days 
Repeat procedure for the sixth day. 

N<At: On the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth days the roles 
the students practice the teacher's role. 


are lY'versed and 


10th Day 

First half of class. Where did you go yesterday? 

^ Second half of class. I went to the park. 

Continue the remainder of the dialog in the same form. 


llTB Day 

Second half of class. Where did you go yesterday? 
First half of class. I went to the park. 

Continue the remainder of the dialog in the same form. 


I2tb Day 

First row. W here did you go yesterday? 
Second row. 1 went to the park. 

The dialog is repeated by third and fourth rows. 


13th Day 

Second row. Where did you go yesterday? 

First row. I went to the park. 

The dialog is repeated by third and fourth rows. 

14th Day 

Ut two groups of students enact the dialog with telephones adding greeUngs 
Of their flelectiofi. 


15th Day 

Two pupils enact the dialog as two friends meeting on the street. They add 
greetings and farmrelb of thsir own sebctlon. 
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16th Dat 

Two pupils enact the dialog as mother and son or daughter meeUng at the 
end of the schooiday, supplementing it with greetings or other previously 
Earned material. 

It is important that, after the first few days, the spac^ driU prac- 
tice not take more than one or two minute of the class time. The 
individual performance^ at the end indicate to the teacher if further 
drill is called for and whether the pupils are ready to fit the dialog 
into a suitable situation. Several situations are used so that the 
student s^ the fleinbility of the use, and in(X)rporata5 the material 
learned in other recitations which allow for free selection. 

Variations of these questions and answers can inUtniuc^ as soon 
as the pupils are using them freely. Example: 

Sample Dialog I: 

Variatio.*i I 

T. Where did you go on Wedn^my? 

P. I w’ent to «chooL 
T. Who was there? 

P. The teacher and the pupils were there. 

T. What did you do? 

^P. Westudi^. 

Variation 2 

T. Where did you go last summer? 

P. I went to my grandmother's. 

T. Who was there? 

P. Mv grandparents were there. 

T. What did you do? 

P. We talked. 

Variation 3 

T. Where did you go on Saturday? 

P. I went to my music class. 

T. Who was there? 

P. The other pupils were there. 

T. What did you do? 

P. We played the piano. 

Sample Dialog I: 

Sponith 

T. iA ddnde fuiste «yer? 

P. Fui si psrque. 

T. iQui4nes Mitabsn sIK? 

P. Mis smigos sstsbsn sIH. 

T. iQu4 hicieron ustedesT . 

P. Jugsmos. 
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T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 


Vakiation 1 

iA ddnde futate ai mi«roolaa? 

Fui a la eaouela. 
iQtd^naa eataban allf? 

U m^ra y loa aatudiant« eataban alU. 

iQu< hideron;uaiade«7 

Eatudlamoe. 

Variation 2 

i A d6nde fuiate el verano pasado? 

Fill a la casa da mi abuela. 
iQulinae eatabao alll? 

Mli abudoa eataban alK. 
iQu4 hieieron usteda? 

Hablamua. 


Variation 3 

T. iA ddnde fuiate d sAbado? 

P. Pul a la daae de mddca. 

T. ^QulAnaa eataban alH? 

P. Loa otroa aatudiantea eataban allf. 

T. iQu< hideron uatadaaT 
P • Tocamoa d piano. 

Sample Dialog I: 

Frtocli 

T. Q6 aa-tu allA hier? 

P. Je suia allA au pare. 

T. Qui y avaii-41T 
P. II V avait mea amia. 

T. Qu’eat^ qua voua avei fait? 

P- On a jouA. 


Variation 1 

T. 04 aa>iu al>4 tnercredi? 

P. Je auia aUA A PAoole. 

T. Qui y avait-UT 

P- n y avRit le maftre et lee dAvea. 

T. Qu eat ce que voua avea fait? 

P- On a travdlK. 

Variation 2 

T. 04 ea-tu allA I’AtA dernier? 

P. Je auia ailA ehea ma grand’mde. 

T. Qui y avait-a? 

P- H y avait mea granda-parents. 

T. Qufeat-ee que voua avea fait? 

P. On a pari4. 

Variation S 

T. Qu’eat-oe qiie tu aa fait samedi? 

P. Je auia alM 4 mon coun de mudque. 

T, Qui y avait-iir 

P- n y avait lea autrea dAvaa. 

T. Qu’eat-oe que voua avea fait? 

P. Oh a |ou4 du pUno. 


AddUum^ to ike 
original paU^m: 
4 nouns 
1 paralUl 
werb 


Additions to the 
original pattern: 
4 nouns 
I parallel 
perb 


Additions to the 
original pattern: 
S nouns 
/ parallel 
Serb 


Additions to the 
original pattern: 
4 nouns 
1 parallel 
verb 


Additions to the 
original pattern: 
4 nouns 
t paralM 
perb 


Additions to the 
original pattern: 
S nouns 
i parallel 
Serb 
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After a dialog with a number of variations is well learned other 
question-and*answer sequences can be introduced. The new dial(% 
will of course build upon the sentence patterns and vocabulary of the 
first. 


Sample Dialog JI: 

T. What did you *iee yf*terday? 

P. I saw a dof . 

T. Where was it? 

P. It was in the street. 

T. What did it do? 

P. It bark^. 

^VAaianoK 1 

T. What did you see Monday? 

P. I saw a bird, 

T. Where was it? 

P. It was in a irm, 

T. What did it do? 

P. It flew away. 

Vaeution 2 

T. Whom did you see last w^k? 

P. I saw my friend. % 

T. Where was he? 

P. He was at the moy^. 

T. What did he do? 

P. He spoke to me. 

VAElATTOli 3 

T. Whom did you see Thursday? 

P. I saw my fnmdfatl^r. 

T Wtere was he? 

P. He was at home. 

T. What did te do? 

P. He UAd me a story. 

Sample Dialog II: 

Sponish 

T. iQu< vtote syer? 

P. Vi un perro. 

T. ^Ddnde estsbs? 

P. EsUb* en U eslle. 

T. iQu< hiio? 

P. Lsdr6. 

VaSI AVION 1 

T. iQu4 viste el lunee? 

P. Vi un pAJero. 

T. iD6nde estobft? 

P. Eet«b» en un irbol. 

T. iQu4 hiM>r 
P. Be vol6. 


AddiHont to 
dialog II: 

8 nowu 
/ Mrt 
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Variatiom 2 

T. lA qul4n viate la semAna pasadaT 
P* VI a ml amigo. 

T. ^Ddnde eataba? 

P . EstAba en ei cine, 

T. iQu4 hiso? 

P. Me habld, 

VAaiATlON 3 

T. lA quiAn visU el jueves? 

P VI a ml abuelo, 

T. ^D6nde eataba? 

P . Eataba en eaaa, 

T. ^Qu< hiao? 

P . Me conM una hiatoHa. 

Sample Dialog II: 

FrtiKfc 

T. Qu W-ce qm tu aa vu hter? 

P . J'ai vu un ehien. 

T. 06 iUiUiU 

P- II ^tait dana la riie. 

T, Qu’eat -ce qu'il a fiut? 

P. II a aboy^. 


Additions to 
dialog //. 

$ aoMfu 

t parallel 
verb 

/ pronoun 


Additions to 
dialog II : 

S nouns 
/ parallel 
verb 


' 


Variation 1 

T. Qu’Mt^ce que tu m vu lundi? 

P- J’fti vu un oiaeRu. 

T. 04#Ult-U? 

P . H 4tait sur un Rrbre. 

T. Qu’estHw qu'll * fait? 

P . It g’ect envo^. 

Variation 2 

T. (^j que tu u vu U aeroaine derail? 
P- J’rI vu mon ami. 

T. Oilttait^ir 
P • n 6tait au cinema. 

T. Qu’wt-ce qu'll a fait? 

P. II m'a parl4. 

Variation 3 

T. Qul MtHW que tu aa vu jeudi? 

P- J’al vu mon gnmd-p^. 

T. CHl«tRit4)? 

P ■ II ^tait chea lul. 

T. Qu'eat-ee qu’ll a fait? 

P- n m’a raeont^ une biatoire. 


jidfHtions to 
dialog II: 

S nouns 
/ verb 


Additions to 
dialog II: 

S nouns 
/ parallel 
verb 


Additions to 
dialog II: 

S nouns 
/ paraUd 
perh 


all Ik diBlogB with variation is continued until 

^ mt«rrog,Uv. fomu m in tctiye um. DiUog. 

y*" « «|».ud in .uccwding „ r<»d.pt5 

q>»»tion.M.w«- form. b«ooin« 
«*ond nature to the pupila u they progreee in their ebility to tpeek, 
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the new dialogB require lees prsctioe time. The Bret dialog, for 
example, might be extended somewhat as follows; 

/ Elxlemiion of Sample Dialog: 

T. Where dM you fo Uwt nifht? 

P. I went to Mftry'e perty. 

T. Were many people there? 

P. Vee, nftturaUy. All of Mary'e frtenda were there. 

T ■ Wh*t did you do? 

P . We dun fed and muis- 

fnd Ejtermon of Sample Dialog: 

T. Charltt. where did you fo hut week? 

P. I went to the beach. 

T. Were many pec^le there when you arrived? 

P . Vae, many people evM’ywhere, 

T. What did you do? 

P. We ewam in the afternoon and d an «v« d at night. 

Srd E^xteneion of Sample Dialog: 

T. Chariee, did you go to the sag last Monday? 

P. Yee, I went with Mary and Martha 
T. Wasn't the ferocious lion there? 

P. Yee, of course he was. 

T. What did you do? 

P. We looked at all the animals and afterwards we came home. We had 
a good time. 

Sponiili 

la EOenaion of Sample Dialog: 

T . i A ddnde fuiste anoclu? 

P. Fui a la Sesta de Marla 
T. ^Estatni mucha gente alU? 

P. 8C, naturalmente. Todos los amigos de Maria — *Uf. 

T. iQuS hieieron ustedes? 

P. Bailamos y cautamos. 

tnd Extension of Sample Dialog: 

T. (^rlos, ^a ddnde fuMe la semana pasada? 

P. Fui a la playa 

T. ^Estatm mucha gente all! cuando Uegaste? 

P ■ mucha gente en todas partes. 

T. ^QuS hieieron ustedes? 

P. Nadamos por la tarde y bailamos por la noehe. 

Srd Extension of Sample Dialog: 

T- Carlos, ^fuiste al jardln sooldgieo d lunes pasado? 

P. ft, fui «)n Marfa y Marta 
T. ^No estaba d HSn ferosT 
P. ft, estaba, naturalmente. 

T. iQud hieieron uMedes? 

P. MiranMstodoskwanimalesydespudsvolviinosaeaaa Noeftfcrtimos 

mucho. ^ 
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Frtndi 

ExUnsion of Sampls Diaiog: 

T. Od ^ y*r Mr? 

p ^ lUit A u •urpri«e-p*rUe de Marie 
T. D y avait bMueoup de tDonde? 

P- WD Tou« M aiBk Ataieot lA. 

T. Qu Mi-«e que voui area fait? 

P On a chantA et d«MA. 

tnd Ejiensum of SampU Dialog: 

T. M «*4u ailA U wmaine derail. Charie.? 

P- Je auu alM 4 Ui pUfe. 

T. n y avalt bawcoup de moode quand tu a. arrivA? 

F. Oui, il y avait plain de psns partout. 

T. que rmm ares fait? 

P. L’aprAa-mkil on a na«A et le aoir on a danaA. 

Srd EixUntion of SampU Dialog: 

P.*^i, 1 y euU allA aree Marie et Marthe. 

T. Ee^ qu'U n'y aaait pae un Uon fAroee? 

"• «, bien iAr, fl y en avait an. 

T. Qu’eei-oe qiM voue avea fait? 

’’ ^ * '* O' 


^FUdfitHKlI Dkiloff 

*T* ®“‘ ®' “ 'P*^' “■ «Ki*ti 0 D h.,in» 
proro fa. .ponunwu. ud Urely «chang« which 
UAU j M to tusUmed oonvMMUon as the pupil adds to his 

“*• ‘‘1““ Tb.^irh,„^ 

. « * L ^ use of the simpler forms inTolvinir speech 

^uenoes, but lU mam characteristic is the expression of ideas This 

ore oanplex form of dialog is learned as a unit and takes a maior 
portion of several class nerkwla Tt i« • • * rosjor 

arted d>i.* -r;#k P«nods. It IS memorised as it is repeatedly 

out mth props, gestures, and apjmipriate feeling. 

b. Jert to »„y cU«rooo occunoncc which 
k 1?^ ^ ^ dialog practice. The usual daily activiti^ 

uZ ®^ ®®"™“*«"- Children hare vivM Z gi... 

intorreZhid^vS^* The high degree of 

s rrpTttf 
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In learnintr these dialogs, as in the question-answer forms, aJ! the 
pupils learn all the parte. A situational diak^ can be review^ quickly 
by assigning the various parte to whole rows or grouf^ of pupils w 
that everyone in the class will be speaking the various parte. Thk 
type of practice also can be prolong^ and varic^l by making guided 
substitutions in the basic sentences of the dialog. Through frequent 
adaptations of this kind the pupil learns to expr^ himw^lf in similar 
situations. 

Samplt SUuatwnal IHalog I: 

Th* Accident 


(Mother, Chariee, and the doctor are itandinp c\me to John who w lying on 
the living rcKim .^a crying/) 


The doctor; 

John: 

Chari«; 

The doctor: 

Mother; 

John; 


What happen^ to you? 

(Btill crying) I fell off of my Weycle 
And hie 1^ hurts. 

It seeiM to hurt him a great deal. 

Yc^, poor child, that*ii why he i* crying. 

No . , . I am crying becaiM I loet the race. 


VamiATtON 1 

(The teacher, the miPN», and John are standing ckw to Mary who U lying 
on a bench at school crying.) 

The nurse; W^hat happemd to you? 

Mary: (still crying) I fell off the merry -go-niund. * 

John: And her arm hurts. 

The nurse: It ^4ns to hurt her a gre^t deal. 

Tlie teacher: Y'es, poor child, that's why she is crying. 

Mw'y: No . . . 1 am crying because 1 lost my ^ndy. 

Va*iatiow 2 

(A neighbor, father, and Mary are standing around Charles who is lying on 
the ground crying.) 

The neighbor: W’^hai happer^ to you? 

Charles: (still crying) I fell out of the tree. 

Mary; And his foot hurts. 

Father: It seems to hurt him a great deal. 

The neighbor: Ym, poor child, that's why he is crying. 

Charles: No ... I am crying becaime I lost my frog. 

SfHfnitk 

SampU SUwational Dialog I: 

El. ACCIDENTE 

(La m^lre, Carlos y d n^li^) 

El mMico: aQu 4 te i^isd? 

Juan: (llorudo) Me caf cte la bicieleta. 

Carlos: y le duele U i^ma. 

El mMlco: Pare^ que lb du^ mueho. 

La macbre: ft, pote^to^ Horg pot m). 

Juan: No . . . Uoro porqw p«rdf la ourera. 


MMiiii 
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Variation I 

(Ia mAasirA, Juan, Marfa y la enfermera) 

La enfermera: ?Qu# te paad? 

(Horando) Me cal dal no vivo 
y le dueJa d braio 

La enfermera: Pw^acw qua la duaJa nuicho 
La mantra: pobrwnta* llora por mo. 

Marla; No , , lloro porqiie perdf )cm dulce* 

Variatiom 2 

( vaeina, Cario*, Majim y al padre) 

La v^na: * Qu^ te paa6? 

Carioe: (llorwKio) Me cai cW irbol 

MaHa: y le duele d ^a. 

H padre: Pare^ qua I© dude mucho. 

La vecina; hf, pohredto, llora por 

C^m N j _ . lloro porqi^ perdf eJ Aapt> 

Fr^k 

SampU Sit%(UionaI DuU<^ I: 

L*ACCID*NT 

( La mda, C hari^ at 1© doc^ur) 

L© doctaur Qu’aii^ qui t'eet arrive? 


J^m; 

Charles: 

L© docieur: 

Maman: 

Jean: 


(pleurant) Je suis tomM da Wcyclette 
Ei il a mai k jamb©. 

Qa dcHt fair© tria maJ= 

c^l, le peuvre peUt, c’eet pour 9* qu’il pleure. 

Non . . . Je pleure paree que j'»i perdu le ©ouhn- 

VAmiATtON 1 

(U maftre, Jean, Marie et I’lnfirml^) 

L’infirmi^; Qu'eat-oe quI t'eet arriv^T 

Marie: (pteurant) Je *uk tomWe du maotee. 

Jean: Et elte a mal au braa 

L’lnflrmifere: Qm dc^t faiie tr«e laal. 

(^1. la pauvre petite, e’eet pour 9a qu’elie pleure. 

Non ... Je pleure paree que j’ai perdu roon bonbo 
Vabution 2 

(Ln voiein, Charlee, Marie et le p^) 
le voiein: Qu’eei^ qui feet arrive? 

Charlee; (pleureut) Je euk tomb« de I’arbre. 

Et U e mal au |M. 

C* doit faire trte mal. 

Oui, pauvre petit, e’eet pour pa qu’il pleure. 

Non . . . Je pleure paree que J’ai perdu ma grenouille. 


Le maltre: 
Marie; 


Marie; 

Le p^; 
Le voWn: 
Charlee; 




Alb. 
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SampU Situational Dialog II: 

The De^'ibioi* 

(Paul, Jo*n, the f*th«r End mother are ae*ted in the living room near the 

rt.) 


t^le vision 
Pkul 
Jcutn 
Paul 
Jc^Q 
Paul 
Jcmn 
Paul 
Father: 

Paul and Joa.n 
Mother 


Let ! look at a program. 

Walt DUn^y’i. 

No; a Wetlem. 

I don't like iheoi 
Why not? 

Be*cauw thare arr too many 
That's what I like. 

You aren't g^n|[ to aae any 
Why? 

II l time to go to 

VAmiATlON I 

(Paul, Joan, the father and mother In the living: room) 

Jcmn: i play 

Paul: C^ope and rd:>bart 

Jo-an Houae, 

Paul I don’t like to. 

J<mn; Why not? 

Paul Bc^'aua© it’s a girls’ game 

Father You are not g<^ng to pUy anything 

Paul and Joan Why? 

Mother: It’s time to go to 

VAaiAinoN 2 

(Paul, Jcmn, the father and moUK^r In the living room) 
Paul: I^t’s eat something. 

JcNui: Candy, 

Paul Orange#. 

JcMm: I don't like («ang». 

Paul: Why not? 

Joan: Ttmy aren't ivreet enough. 

Father: You aren’t going to eat anything. 

Paul and Jean: Why? 

Mother: Becauae it is aliroet Ume fw dinMr 

SampU Situational Dialog II: 

El MOMBirm DE DECIDIB 

(Pablo, Juan, el padre y la madre) 


Pablo; 

VaoK)# a ver un pre^rama. 

Juaoa; 

E3 cte Walt DUney. 

Pablo; 

No . . . (te vaqueroe. 

Juana; 

No, DO me guatan. 

Pablo: 

iPor qu4 do? 

Juana; 

Porque pelean ^mpre. 

Pablo; 

hM me guatan. 
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B ^bdre: 

PabJo f Juana: 
La madre: 


No van a ver nln^no. 
4P^ qu4f 

E« horm de acoftane 


Juana: 

PiU^lo 

Juana: 

Pablo 

Juana 

Pid)lo: 

B padre: 
Pablo y Juana 
La madre 


VAaiAtlOIf 1 
Va^M a in^kr 
A iMuidkioa, 

Ua mu 5 ^ae 

No, no me guatan 
iP^ qu4 DO? 

Porqi^ m j^o ^ niftaa 

No van a jugar a nada 

iP«* quit 

Ei bora de mik jNua La f^iiela 


Pablo 

Ju^a: 

Pabk): 

Juana: 

Pablo 

Juana: 

B padre: 

PaWo y Juima: 
La madre: 

Fr^ 




Vamoa a comM^ atgo 
iA^unos dukMl 

Lna naranja. 

No, no me fuaian La« narvija# 
4 For qu4 no? 

Purque no eon ^aianto dulmi. 
No wtm a ^mmr nada. 

4Por qo4? 

Pnf^i^ M hen cte 


SampU Sihiatumai Dialog IJ. 


La dbcisjon 

(Paul. J«*nr»e, leur *1 teur w*# y) 

R«^rdoM quelqtM eboM 4 U t«4r4«*on 
Un (faasin anim4 de Wait tbaney. 

Non, un flia d« oow-boys. 

Je n'nime pM go. 

PourquoiT 

Pare® qu'il j m tix^ ba^nmK 
Cat 9* qui an te®. 

Up4re; Voua m regardet ri«j du tout. 

Paul at Jeanna; Pourquoi? 

La nsA«: Pama qiM e'aat I’heura d’alier au lit. 


Paul; 

Jeanne 

Paul: 

Jeanne: 

Paul. 

Jeanne: 

Paul: 


Jeanne; 

Paul: 

Jeanne: 

Paul: 

Jeanne; 

Paul; 

Le p4re: 

Paul at Jeanne: 
La a^re: 


Va»iatio« 1 
JoucHM 4 quelque ehoae. 

Aux gendannea at irojeure? 

Au papa at 4 la maman. 

Je a’ainM pas 9a. 

Pourquoi? 

Pared qua e’aat un ^ de fl.lee. 

Voua na Jou«aa 4 rien du tout. 
Pourquoi? 

Parae qua e’ast I'heure d’aller 4 l’6eole. 
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?im\: 

JeanD«: 

P»u): 

J«uu>e: 

Paul; 

Jaaaoe: 

La pin: 

Paul at Jaanoe; 
La mte«: 


VaaiATioN 3 

% OD maofaalt qualqua ehoaaT 
Dea booboaa. 

Dea oraafaa. 

Ja n'aiiM paa laa orancaa. 

PourquolT 

EUaa M aoQt paa aaaaa auerAaa. 

VoiM B# mans araa rian du UhiI. 
Pourquot? 

Paroa qua e'aai biaol>6i I'haura du dtoar. 


Motbar la looking at draaaaa.) 


SampU Sihuiumal Dialog III: 

OoiNo Wm Motbu 

( Motbar, Haiao, Joe, aiMl iha olark of iba atora. 

Mother; Joa, don't touch tba dothaa. 

Clerk: Hara la a nioa draaa. 

Haiao; Motbar, Joa'a toucbing tba eiotbaa. 

Mother; Joe, coma hara. 

Joe: All right, motbar. 

Clark: Hara ki a vary new modal. 

Motbar Joe, don’t open that boxl 
Haiao: Motbar, Joa'a (^miing tba box. 

Motbar Joel Coma bare. 8K bare. 

Joe; Why? 

VauanoM 1 

(Mother, Helen, and Joa are vidting Mra. Smith who is showing the mother 
some souvanlra that aba brought from Pranea.) 

M<^mt Joa, don’t touch tba curialaa. 

Mrs. Smith: Haro Is a pretty braaalat. 

Haiao: Mother, Joa hi touching tba eurtaim. 

Motbar Joe, coma beret 

Joa: All right, motbar. 

Mra. Smith; Here la a very new bat from Paris. 

Mother Joe, don’t open that drawer! 

Helen; Motbhr, Joa’a opeoiM tba drawer. 

Motbar: Joel Come bare! mdown! 

Joe: Why? 

Vabiahom 3 

(Motbar, Hdan, Joe, nod the daotlat. Mother ksiuliig in tba deotiet’s chair.) 
Mother Joa, don’t touch my 'purac. 

Dentist; Hera la a glaae of waters 

Hdeo: Mother, Joe is toudiiog your purse. 

Motbar: Joa, ooam hire. 

Joa: All right, mother. 

Dentist: Hare Is a towel. 

Mother: Joe, don’t open that door! 

HalaD: Mo^^ar, Joe’s opening tba door. 

Motbar JoaH Coma hara! Sit hare! 

Joa: Why? 
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SampU Situaiionci Dialog III: 
Spmiili 


L* madre; 

L* depetidlaotfl: 
Elaiu. 

La madre: 

Jo&4: 

La dapendiente: 
La aiadre; 
Elaiia; 

Im madre; 

}<»*: 


ioU, DO toquM la ropa. 

Aqul hay uo Undo reaUdo. 
Mami, Joa6 toca la ropa. 

Joa^, van aoA. 

Muy Idan, num4. 

Aqul hay un vaaUdo ele«ant«. 
ioa<, ino abraa aaa eajal 
MamA, JoaA abra la eaja. 

JoaA, van aeA iSiAnUta aquff 
iPor quA? 


madra; 

SaOora 0<MuAlaa; 
Elan*: 

L* madra: 

JoaA: 

SftAora QotuAlaa: 
La madra: 

Blana: 

La madra: 

JoaA: 


VaaiATioM 1 

JoaA, DO loquaa laa oortlnaa. 

Aqul hay una Unda pukeaa. 

MamA, JoaA toea laa eorUoaa. 

JoaA, ]van aeA! 

Muy blan, mamA. 

Aqul hay an aombraro alacanta da Paris. 
JoaA, no at»na ana e^jAn. 

MamA, JoaA abra d eaJAn. 

JoaA. van a^. aiAotata aqul. 
iPw quAT 


lai madra: 
El danUda: 

la madra: 
JoaA: 

H dentbta: 
La madra: 
Efena: 

La madra: 
JoaA: 


VaatAnoN 3 
JoaA, no toques mi boiaa 
Aqul hay un vaao da afua. 
MaoaA, JoaA tooa au boiaa. 
JoaA, ivMi aoAI 
May bian, mamA. 

Aqul haqr ana toalla 
JoaA, Ino abraa aaa p«ieHal 
MamA, JoaA abra la puerta. 
JoaA, van aeA. SiAntate aqul. 
JPor qoAT 


SampU Situatumai Dialog III; 

hmA 

Maman: Joaaph, ne toueba pas las vAtemanU. 
Vandaur: Void una Jdla robs. 

HAIAnn: M a m a n , Joaaph toueba las vAtementa 

Mamao: Josspb, viaos M. 

Joispli: Bteiy maniAD. 

VeDdeur: Voiei lui tout oouvmu modMe. 
Manmn: Josai^i, n’ouvra pas oatta battel 
HAMna: Maamn, Joaaph ouvre la bolta. 

Maman: Josapbt Vians Id at asdada^oi. 
Joseph: PourqootT 


MtOMo an » 
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Mamw: 

Vabiation 1 

Joseph, ne touche pas les rideaux. 

Mme. Smith: Voici un jolf bracelet. 


Maman, Joseph iouet^ les rideaux. 

Maman: 

Joseph, vtens tel. 

Joseph : 

Blen, maman. 

Mn^. Smith 

: Votcl un tout nouveau chapeau de Pmis. 

Maman: 

Joseph, n'ouvre pas Uit^l 

H4l^ne: 

Maman, Joseph mivre le tiit^r. 

Maman: 

Joseph! Vtens id et asaieds-td. 

Joseph: 

Pourquoi? 

Maman: 

VAEianoit 2 
Joseph, ne touche pas mon 

Le dentiste: 

Vdci un verre d’^u. 

H61ine: 

Maman, Joseph touche ton sac. 

Maman: 

Joseph, vkns Id. 

Joseph: 

Bkn, maman. 

Le dentiste: 

Voici ui^ serviette. 

Maman: 

Joseph, n’ouvie pas cette porte! 

H61^ne: 

Maman, Joseph ouvre la porte. 

Maman: 

Joseph! Vbns ici et assieds-toi. 

Joseph: 

Pourqud? 


Sample Situational Dialogtt lor More Advanced PupiU — 
Dialog /: 

Charles: Hi, John. Are you busy? 

John: No, I was looking at televisioD. 

Charles: What's on? 

John: An old movie. 

Charles: I like thoee very much. 

John: Me, too ... I really like to see the ears. 

Charles: They really used to be different. 

John: Look, listen; the good part is beginning. 

VaUATlON 

Charles: Hello, Dad, are you busy? 

Father: No, I was just locddng at this group of pietures. 
Charke; Is there a good one? 

Father: Here is an <dd one of your mother and me. 

Charles: I like these very much. 

Father: I do, too, espeelaliy <mes of your mother. 

Charles: Everything used to be different. 

Father: Listen. Your mother is calling. 

Sample Situational Dialogt for More Advanced PupiU — 


Dialog 

Spaniili 

Carlos: 

Juan: 

Carios: 

Juan: 

Carios: 


/: 


Hola, Juan. ^Est4s oeupado? 
No, es que miraba la televisidn. 
iQud hay de programas? 

Una pelfeula antigua. 
fistas me gustan mueho. 
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Juan: 

Carioa 

Juan; 

Carloa: 

Padre: 

Carioa: 

Padre: 

Carlpe: 

Padre: 

Carloe; 

Padre: 

Sample 

Frtficli 

Charlee 

Jean: 

Charlee: 

Jean; 

Charlee: 

Jean: 

Charlee; 

Jmui: 

Charlee: 
Papa: 
Chiulee: 
Papa: 
Charlea: 
Papa: * 
Chitflee: 
Papa: 


A ml tiunbito . . . tobretodo me gueta ver loe automdvUee. 

I. of, antl|uamente eran muy di/erentea. 

Mira. . . eecucha. . . yaempieia una parte muy imporUnte. 

Vamation 
Hola, padre. ;EaU oeupado? 

No, ee que mlraba eeta coleccidn de fotograffae 
jHay una intereaante? 

Aquf hay una ftAofrafle anUgua de tu madre. 

Eetae me giutan muebo. • 

A mf tamWto, eobretodo me guata ver una de tu madre 
Antiguamente todo era muy diferente. 

E®®u®ba . . . tu madre te Uama. 

SUuational Dialogejor More Advanced Pupils—Dialog I: 

: Halut, Jean. Ee-tu libre? 

Mail oui. Je regardaia la t^l4viaion. 

; 9u’eat-oe qu'on prAiente? 

Un vieux film. 

Je lea aime beanooup. 

Moi aiMei . . . j’aime aurtout v«r lea automobilee. 

Oui. ^^Autnrfoia ellea ttalent bien diff^rentee. 

RegaJde, ^ooute. La meilleure partie commence d^J4. 

Vamation 

Bonjour, papa. Etee-voua lilwe? 

Oui, je regardaia eette collection de photograpWee. 
lAqueUe aimex-voua le mieux? 

Volei une vieOle photographie de ia m«re et de moi. 

J’aime beaucoup eellee-ei. 

Moi auaei, j’ainte aurtout regarder odlee de ta mire. 

Autreiole la vie itait Men diffirente. 

Eeoute. Ta t’appelle. 


Sample Situational Dialoge/or More Advanced Pupils— Dialog II: 
Mother. Go to the door. John. GO TO THE DOOR, JOHN, don’t 


Go to the dow, John 
you hear me? 

John. Yee, mother,! am gcdng. . . Good afternoon, 
oaleaman: la your mothef’at home? 

John: Yea, I’D go get her. 

Saleeman: Pleaee. Thank you. 

Mother: Who ia It? 

John; It’a a brueh ealeanaan. 

Mothw: Wdl, t^ him that I am buey. 

John. OK . . . My mother ia vary buey now and saya for you to 
come baek awne other time. 

Vabiatiow 

Father: Go to the door,‘sJohn. 

John: I am buay. 

Fathm: Go on to the door ... It doaaa’t matter. 

John: I’m going . . . Good afternoon. 

Man: la your father at home? 
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John: I’ll go get him. 

M»n: Thank you. 

Father: Who is it? 

John: It’s an automobile salesman. 

Father.: Well, tell him that I am busy. 

John: All right . . . My father is busy now and says for you to come 

back some other time. 

Sample Situational Dialog* jor More Advanced Pupd*— 

Dialog II : 


Spanish 

Madre: 

Ve a U puerU, Juan ... VE A LA PUERTA, JUAN 

Juan: 

iNo nae oyes? 

8i, mamd, ya voy . . . Buenas tardea. 


El vendedor: iEsti en casa su mami? 
Jugp: 81, voy a buscarla. 

El vendedor: Qracias, me hace el favcw. 


Madre: 

Juan: 

Madre: 

Juan: 

XQuMn era? 

Un vendedor de cepilUs. 

Pues, dlle que estoy muy ocupada. 

Bueno ... Ml n^re mU muy ocupada ahora y dice que 
vuelva otro dla. 

Padre: 

Juan: 

Padre: 

Juan: 

Un hombre: 
Juan: 

VaaiATioN 
Ve a la puerta, Juan. 

Estoy ocupado. 

Puw ve a la puerta ... No importa- , 
81, papA, ya voy . . . Buenas 
iEstA en cam su papA? 

81, voy a buscarlo. 


Un hombre: Qracias ... roe hace el favor. 
Padre: ^Qul4n era? 


Juan: 

Padre: 

Juan: 

Un vendedm* de automdvilM. 

Pues dlle que estoy muy ocupado. ' 

Bueno ... Mi fMdre estA muy oeupado ahora y dice que 


vuelva oiro dla. 

Sample Situational Dialog* for More Advanced Pupil * — 
Dialog II: 


Franch 


Maman: 

Va A la ports, Jean. VA A LA PORTE. 
Tu entends? 

Jean: 

Oui, maman. J'y vais. Bonjour, monsieur. 


Le vendeur: Ta maman est lA? 

Jean: Oui, Mon^ur. Je vais la chercher. 

Le vendeur: Mere!, s’ll te platt. 


Maman: 

Jean: 

Maman: 

Jean: 

Qui est-ce? 

C*est un vendeur de brosses. 

Alors, dis4ui qtw Je ne suis pas lihre. 

TrAs bien ... Ma mAre n’est pas Ubre eu oe moment. 
EUe vous demands de revenir un autre Jour. 
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P»pa: 

Jeftii: 

Papa: 

Jean: 

Le monaieur: 
Jean: 

Le monaieur; 
Papa: 

Jean; 

Papa; 

Jean; 


Vauation 
Va A la porte, Jean. 

Je ne auia paa libre, papa. 

Ca ne fait rien. Va done k la porte! 

J y vaia . Bonjour, monsieur. 

Ton pirn eat 1 A 7 
Je vaia le ehereher. 

Merci, s’il te plait. 

Qui eat^? 

C’eat un venttour d 'automobiles. 

Alora, dia-lui que je ne auis pas libre. 

TVAa bten . . Mon pAre n’est pas libre en ce moment. 
H vous demande de revenir un autre jour. 


SampU SUuatUmal Dialogt for More Advanced PupUe— 
Dialog III: 


John’s mother: 
Charles; 

John’s mother: 
Charles: 

John: 

Chariea: 

John’s mother 


John: 

Peter’s mother: 
John: 

Peter’s mother: 
John; 

Peter: 

John: 

Peter’s mother 
calls: 

Peter; 


Good afternoon, Charles. 

Good afternoon, Mrs. Jodm. 

Go into the living room. John is expecting vou. 

Thank you. (Enters the living room) 

Hello. Welcome back. Sit down and tell me all about 
your trip. 

It was sueh an interesting trip that I brought some photo- 
graphs to show you. (Jean’s mother enters) 

Boj^, I have prepared some ke cream and cake. Why 
don’t you come into the dining room and look at the 
pictures there? 

A fine idea. Come along, Charles. We can talk there. 

VABIATIOIt 
Good morning, John. 

Good morning, Mrs. Jemes. 

Go upstairs to Peter’s room. He is expecting you. 

Thank you. (He goes upstairs) 

Hello. Weleome. Sit down and teB me all about the 
game yesterday. 

It was such a good game that I brought the newmaper 
00 you could 006 tcf younelf. 

Boys, I h 6 Y 6 some rtfreshmentc* Why don't vou come 
down to the dining room and look at the newspaper there? 
A fine Mm. Conoe along, we can talk there. 


SampU SitwUional Dialogefor More Advanced PapiU—Dialog III 

Spmliii 


La madre de Juan: 
Cai^ 

I* madre de Juan: 
Carlas: 

,.JuAn: 

Carlos: 


Buenas tardes, Carlos. 

Buenas tardes, Bra. GonsAles. 

Pasa a la sala donde Juan te eq>era. 

Oraeias. 

Hola, amigo. Bienvwd(k>. Sitotate y csKtotame algo 
(M viaje. 

Be dtneO deseribt^, pero tengo sig»"as fotograflas 
de lugaies intsresantss. 
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L« nuKlre de Ju«n: Muehachos, tango proparadoa hdadoa y . gaUetM. 

iPor quA no Tiraon al eomador donda puadan inirar 
laa fotograflaa? 

Juan: Buana idea. VaoMa, Carkia. Podamoa hablar altf. 

VABIATtOI* 

La nuidre de Carioa: Buenoa dfaa, Juan. 

Juan; Buenoa dlaa, Oonailea. 

La madie de Carlos: Suba al euarto de Pedro. Te eiqtera. 

Juan: (kaeiaa. 

Carioa: | Hota, amigo, bienvanklo. SMntate j euAniame algo 

) del partido da ayer. 

Juan: Ea diffcdl deaeribirlo, paro aqul tienea d diario qua 

lo de s c ribe. 

La madre(de Cmios; Muehaehoa, tmgo {wqmradoa algunos rrfraaeoa. 

/ iPot qu4 no bajan al eomador donda pimdan hablarT 

Carlos: Buena idea, ramoa, Carlos. Podemoa hablar alU. 

Sample Siiuaiionai Dialof^ Jor More Advanced Pupil* — Dialog III: 

Frmdi 

La m^ de Jean: Boniour, Qurlea. 


Chariea: 


Bonjour, Madame &ouaaard. 


La mAia da Jmm>; &itra dana la aakm oA Jemi t’attend. 


Chariea: 

Jean; 


Merd. 


Salut. Soto la btonvenu. Aaatoda-tol et dto-moi qualque 
ohoae de km voyage. 

Chariea: Le voyage AtaH tdlammit formtatoUe que ^ t'ai apporU 

dea idtotographtoa. 

La mtoe de Jean: Qarvona, J’alpreparAdugAteauetdela^Aea. Pourquol 
M paaaea voua paa k la aalto k manger pour ragardm toe 
j^iotographtoaf 

Jean: C’est una bonne id4e. Allons, Chariea. Nona pouvona 

y parlar. 

Vabiatiom 

La mtoe de Chaitoa: Bonjour, Jean. 

Jean: Bonjour, Madanoe Bitniaaard. 

La mkr* de Chariea: Monte k la ehambre de Charlaa. D Vattend. 

Jean: Merel. 

Charles; ctolut. Soto to bianvenu. A aa l e da to l at (tohmoi 

quMque elmaa da la partia hiw. 

Jean; La parUe ^t t eUemen t fomklabto qua Ja t’ai 

apportd to Journal pour ta raaieigBer. 

La mAre de Chariea: Qarqona. J’ai prtpard dea rafratohlaaemanta. Pour* 
quo! na da ae andea v oua paa k to aalla k manger pour 
regarder to Joomalf 

Chariea: C’eat uaa bonne kl4a. AUona, Joan. Noua pouv<ms 


^IVpa lOwOni 9glr"El^fgMKNI 


Aftor a numbar dialogB nipping from ample to ecwiplex hoTt 
been learned, puj^ are equ4>ped to ereete tbair own dielofi in n 
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Umited way. Whole ex{Hreemra and parte of dialog memorieed may 
be used as the hm for a new dialof . TIim giree the puf^ Uie op- 
portomty to use in a new ritua^n and of hk own volition what he 
has iMmed ^evioialy. He <»d abo incorporate gr^Un^, introduc- 
tions, rw)uests, and oth<^ in^ental iMmings into the new dialog. 

The teachw outlines a «tuation around which the dialog k to be 
instructed. The puj^ suggest what they can say in the situation. 
To lead ^e way in the first orMtion the tocher may take a minor 

part, helping the pupils incorporate the expreraons that they know 
in the new dial<^. 

The following are suggestions for ntuational dialogs; 

1. A t^phom oonverMtioo 
2.. a^ddMt 

3. At itM atm 

4. doorbell riiifs 

5. The retura to aehool after a long niru.)H > 

6. F^unUjr eonwMtion 

7. Tlje dreue 

8. Downtowo 

T«e Vtarr 

Anotl^ adapta tio n of dialof mb a»de in the “TkA." Thle ie a 
created dramatlaetion in whksh aU ^ the pnpib taka part. They remain in 
thair plam ^rtid|»tiBf by tumlnf in t^ mt§ to toem tb^ attention 
to^ tte mt» <rf the The teeeber b^ne the nativity by saying, 

* 0 *o Mrs. Jones’e howe for a vWt." Tlwn the elawroom 

beemea Mrs. Jonea’a Uvi^ rom. tMeh^ then (keignatea a pu|til to 
be Mrs. Jcmes. Sobm of tte a^abwe <rf tlm Jonee’a botwehold may be 
oaa^, sH^ m a vWting aunt, a eoyelB, « an nude. A Mnvereation will 
begin wHh the Jones femUy eaeuming the feepondbUity for keeping the 
eonvwsatitm BMving and for drawing out tte ahyw vWtore. The teacher 

«nay also be one of tto vWtws I© help the appdnted Jones family. If the 

eonv^Mtion lags, the teMlM* eeks one of the visitors a basic quntion from 
^ erf Uw meaeri^ dlalogi, sueh as “Mary, where did you go last week?” 

The vwt” eontinues until aU (rf the previoudy (earned sentenm arc work^ 
Into the 


NwraliVM ond Datcriptioiit 

The type of Isngusge moterisl to be used initisUy depends upon 
the eetmakm proukpting tte we of tiie smoi^ htngusge. If interest 

in the sseond kogwgs is troustd by g new ^pU from PrwH* Cbimds, 

(or example, the dialog form would seem apidoiwigte. If a pupil 
bnngi s doO tnm another country for a eotaal stiidiee unit, the mort 
natural fm of etmmaunicatkm ought be deccrip^^ Or perhaps the 

children eaw a poppet show in Spanrii and want the teacher to read 
the story to thraa. Tlib nu^thra^Mi oa%ht ^ui to sevm*id ssssaom of 
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Storytelling untU the children begin to remwnber phrMes th«t ere often 
r^ted m the story. Erery child enjoys stories and likes to talk 
about what he is doing and to desaibe how things look. BoUi fact 
^d ficUon appeal to him as subjecte of oonTersarion. Nairatares and 
descriptions in the »rond Uncage proride listening and speaking 
pracUce which is just as useful as dialog matml. In these forms 
M wth dial<^, the teacher will of course plan the progiesrion from’ 

(1/ hean^, to (2) imitating, to (3) memorising, to (4) adapting known 
phrases in new situations, to (5) expresring oneself. The pupils, 
however, engrossed as they are in the total process of understending 
wid 8{^kii^^ are ^nsdoui of thete atepa. 

Whatever the form of presentation, the teacher takes care that a 
limited amount of the Ullage is learned well, Utet vocabulary and 
s^cture forms re^ systematit^lly, and that their use is oonstenUy 
bw^ expanded. Sinm language in and of itsdf has no contMit, what 
IS beii^ talked about should reinforce the iMmings in any or all of 
the subject areas of the grade ooncwned. 

The narrative is iMm^ rither as a whole or in fMrte. The U»che^_-- — 
may want to sfMoe the laming over a long period of time or teach it 
Mirough concentrated practice. The meaning may be taught first 
eithtt* by {nctv^ or acting on the of the tMushw. The omtent 
of some narrativM, as seen in the following one, lends itself to panto- 
nune. Whra tlw occurs, the class acomnpanies the sentence being 
practiced with its corresponding action or farial ex]M‘eoBion. Any 

form of dramatisation or physical activity reinforoes the learning 
process. 


Ncwrotfvt 

A simple WK»unting of activities might deal with the daUy routine: 

I tat op at asvso. 

I wa^ my fees sad haitda. 

I §0 into tea tllnlwj room. 

I Mt my breakfast. 

I leave fm- aebosl. 

«• - « 

Je me Mvs A sept heures. 

Je im lave tei saaina et la f^ure. 
J’entes dans Wi mUs 4 raai^r. 

Je fueode petit d4}euiim>. 

Je para pour I’Acole. 


Ma levanto a laa tiete. 

Me lavo la e«ra y las manM. 
Entro en Mmedor. 

Tomo el Cteeayono. 

Salfo |Hu« la ^uela. 


NARRATIVBd AND DEDCBlPTIOira 



The {NacUoe cen be speced otm* a period of 6 to 10 days or longer. 
If the {notice is apa<^, the following procedure for the sample 
narraUTe is suggested : 

1*T Dat 

T. Rqmta the whole oarrstive io the foreij^ Uncuage thr^ time*, 

presentiqg the meanlt^ through aetkMi. 

tsB Dat 

gw narratlvB oooe, acttn* out the meaoiBg. 

iPQ. The teacher and pupfls tell the et<M 7 in unh(n. The pupUs 
partMpate as they are at^ for two repetitkm. 

Sao Dat 

T. ^ R^wate the narrative <mee. 

T. A a.' R^Mat the narrative twies with aotioae. 

4t« Dat 

T. A a. The teaeher performa the action while the pupUe attempt to fur- 
Bleb the narrative. If they faltw, the teaelM- aupplke the mietenc 
a^teiee ImraediaMy. 

6m Dar 

Seme m fourth day. 

6m Dat 

The teacher preeeote the action while volunteer pu|Nte fumiah 
the narrative. 

Repeat in uideon the whole narrative. 

7m Dat 

Repeate the narrative cmee, acting out the meaning. 

Caaee folkma ^settee ei^sastion 1. (P. 36) 

8ra Dat 

C3aee follows practice euggeetion 1. (P. 36) 

Pm Dat 

Caees foUows praaice sugfestkm 2. (P. 36) 

lOra Dat 

Oaee foUows fwactioe suggestion 3. (P. 36) 

If more ooncentreted leanuiig is pUmied, Uie nsmUye is sUll 
presMited m s whole, but the sueoessire sentenoee could be prscticed 
SDd Uter repeated ss ^wlu^e. For ooncentreted practice 
the foflowing iNocedure is raggested : 


T. A a. 
T. A a. 


T. 


I gH up at seven. 

I wseli By fhee aad hsads. 
I go iuto ^ (Malng romn. 

I Mt my tWeakfset. 

I teave for eebeol. 
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The teacher repeaU the aeries as a whole three times, demonstrating 
the meaning of each sentence by acting it out. 

T. AeU out each wnteDce of the DsrrsUve ^ving the pu(dk s ehaoee 

to uj in the language what she to doing. If «> one re- > 

roemben, the teacher repeats the mo<M quiektjr, foUowed hjr thto 
practice: 

Teacher or Volunte^ Pupil: I get up at seveu. 

T. A Cl. I get up at aeven. 

Cl. I get up at seven. 

Cl. I get up at seven. 

T. Presents the meaning through pantomime oi tlM second sentence 

of the nacrative; it in turn to fwacticed until all are ahto to saj it. 
Teacher or Voluntee»^ Pupil: I wash my face and hands. 

T. A Cl. I wash my face and hands. 

Cl. I wash my face and hantto. 

Cl. I wash my face and hands. 

Each succeeding Mnience k pracU<^ in thk way until the nairstiTe 
is completed. If more pracUtw m needed, suggestions 1, 2, and 3 for 
varying Uie practice may be followed. 

When the teacher judges that the parts of the narrative are ItNtmed, 
then the pupils ssy the whole nirrative in unison. Next, individual 
pupik are called on to try to recall the wh(de narrative. If a pupil 
falters during the recitation, the teacho- gives him the modd the 
Mntence at once and the pupU r^>eata it immediately. No daas time 
is spent waiting for pupib to rei^wnd. 

A wide variety of f<»m in practice activities k poasiUe, and such 
activitiee may be lued either in a spac^ <»* concentrated practice. 
The following are suggestions for varying the practice for the preceding 
narrative; 

SuggetHoruJw auyi$ig the pmetiee for the preceding nornkMe: 

1. The teacher asks one pupil to come to the front of the daas. 

The pupil goes Uiroug^ the motions of each acUvitj as a cue f<w 
the sentences being practiced. He does not need to fdk>w tiie 
order but may choose any that he wkhes. Tlik k done briskly, 
and, ain^ the memorisation k not cmnpleted, the tMcher 
prompts the pupils who hesitate. ** 

2. The same activity as in sugge8th>n 1 may be nurkd out by 

dividing the daas into two groups. Ekch group has a }Mder who 
signak to the group what they are to do, and other half of the 

dsM repeats the sentence represented by the action of Group 1. 
Thk may also be done by rows. 

3. Aftw tile pupils kimw tiie seoiencge fairly well, the dsM may 
play the game, ‘*^mon eays.'’ To play thk fmniliar game one 
pupil comes to the front of the class and says, ‘*I get up at seven- 
ih^y." (He pretends to do so.) The dass resale afto* him, 
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i^Utinghk movement. At Oiewme time. He continue. Myinir 

MnUm^ with their wscompenying Motion until the dim 
^me. confident; then he my% . wnUmce wbch i. contrary to 
what he I. pretending to do. and. if.anyone in the da. k triied 
into pwformmg an acUon contrary to what he i. ^ying, that 
pupil comes to the front of the daM to take the first pupil’s place 

f . P*:^ticing and expanding simple narrative eerie.. «pedaU v 

for older pupiU. 1 . to compos* a longer oontinuou. narrative ^p- 
P ying • few connecting woitb and oUier known expresuoM. Example- 

my .«1 haod., «d than 

I fo into tha diniiic room. I aat my breakfart and later go to achool. 

WhOT all the nmtive i. learned, the teacher guide, the das. in 
vaj^tion practit*. He find, that «mie nonverbal cue suggesting the 
substitution m the ba«c sentence pattern is uwful at thif^e^For 
example, the teaser elidte the sentence from the student, “I get 

d li 1:5* ““® Donirerbal cue as in the previous prac- 

tice dnU, imd then holds up a dock with a different hour marked^ If 

the ^ h« not learned to teU time, this m not important as the 

pupib can learn the hours as they are needed in dialogs and con- 
rersatmm. ^ 

Saggeeied VanaHone: 

(la the wiginal vocabulary) 

I get up at Mvm thirty. 

I wash my face and hands. 

1 go to the kltdien. 

I drink a glass of milk. 

I leave f<w my 


Me levanto a 1m ^te y media. 
Me lavo la ears y las pi anos 
Entro en la eodna. 

Tomo on vaso de iedw. 

Hsigo para eseuda. 


Je me iSre k sept heures et demie. 
Je me lave les mains et la figure. 
J’entre dans la ouUne. 

Je boti on verre de lait. 

Je pan pour i’Soole. 


Vabution; (In the tense of the verbs) 
I got up at sevw). 

I washed my fam and Imnds. 

I entered the dining room. 

I ate breakfast. 

I Idt for school. 


Me levantk a Im aisle. 

Me lav« la ears y 1 m manoa. 
Entrd en el eomedor. 

Tomg si dsagyuno. 

Self para la aaeuala. 


Je ms suis levk A aqit heures. 

Js me suis tevS 1m mains et la Bguie. 
Je ails entrd dans la ealle A neanger. 
J’aiprisle petit d^euner. 

Je suis parti pour I’Aeole. 
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Variatioh: (Id the person of the v^rb) 


John gets up at sevim o'clock. 
He waahee his face and handb. 
He fO« to the dining room. 
He br^fast. 

He leave* for school 


Juan ae bvania a las ^te^ 
Se lava la cara y Las manos. 
Entra en eJ eor^^or. 

Toma el <^ayuno. 

Sale para la 


Jean se l#ve 4 aept heurM 
II se lave km et la figure. 

II entre dans la salle 4 manger. 
II prend k peiii d4)euMr. 

II pour 


Once the namktive ia learned with it* variationfl, the teaciier pro- 
vides opportunities (or the pupil to develop hi* own story. Thi* may 
be done first by the whole group. The teacher be^n* by saying, 
“Every day I get up at seven-thirty.” Individual pupils volunt^r 
one sentence. These pupil* may then be called upon to tell what they 
do each day using a s^uence not neoessarily l<^cal or chronological 
in order, but involving more *elf-expre«ion. 

Stories, either new or familiar ones, which tend to be repetitive in 
nature are easy to understand as a whole and can be pracU<!^ and 
dramatized a* a whole at spaced intervals until the children have 
memorize the greater part. Some pupik may l^un to recognize the 
language of the story and be able to repeat parts, while others may be 
able to retell it in its entirety. 


.The foUowring is an example of a story with recurring narrative and 
dialog. 



How Mast Donkbts? 

Old Uncle Frank waa on hia way to market with hia nine donkeys. On the 
road he b^an to count the donkeys, "One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eicbt . . . Oh, me! Where is the other one?" 

He got off of hk donkey running from aide to kde iooUng for number niite. 
"Have you seen my donkey?" he asked a boy. 

"No, rir," the b^ answered. 

A crestfaUen Uncle Frank was about to go on, but be began to count again, 
"One, two, thre*, four, five, aii, seven, ei^t, NINE! Now there are nine!" 

Delighted be eiimbed on his donkey and oontihued his journey. Later he bt^an 
to count, "One, two, three, four, ive, dx, seven, eight. Oh, me! Where k the 
other one?” 
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He fot off of hie doniey, running from side to «kJe looking for number nine. 
Have you Men my doukey? ' Im uked > woimui, 

"No, mr," aha replM. 

A er^allen Uocte Frenk wm about to go on, but 1» to count .gmJn 

One two, three, four, 6ve, li,, mren, eight, NINFJ There are nine -tm I 

crmsyf * 

Iltellght^ be dimbed on his donkey and cooUnv^ hu Joumev. When he got 
! ^ a ^ donkeya, "One, two, three, four. five, di, .even 

• * "» There were nine W'here 

is ilKi oUjcf Of»? 

A ^ CUM ruling up to him. "«r, count the donkeys «g»in ” (Hd Uncle 
Frank ewnted. "One, two, three, four. fire. «. *ren. eight ’ 

"Ha! Ha! Hal" •• 

"Whal’i 00 funny?" aakad Unete Frwnk 

"Why don’t you e«int the donkey you’re riding? " 

SpcvikS — 

iColifToa luagoar 

H Uo Pmco iba para ©i merc^o eon nu«ve burroa, Kn el cAmino eaip#»d • 
cMtar^ burro., -Uno. doa, tma, cuatro, cinco, mu. ^la. ocho iCaramhaT 

iDdDde aaU el otro? 

Se de «u burro y cwrid da on lado a otro bowatmio al nfin»ro nu«v« 

* 8 ^e uat«l dda<k mU mi burro? — preguntd a un nlflo. 

—No, Mfior, no — re^xmdid ^ nlho 

El «o Paco iba a oonMnuar el vtgje muy trkta, pero empead a oontar otra ve*— 

I no, doa, tPM, cuatro, clnco, aeU, Mt«, cwho. iNUEVE! jHav m^vei 
8e wbW al burro y ccmUnud d vlaje. MAa tenfe empwd a oontar otra vea- 

Udo doa, trea, cuatro, cineo, aehb ^te, ocho . iCaremNi! iDdnrk Mti 

m mumm nmwmf 

Se t^d M burro y emrU ^ un m otro bue^ndo, buecsndo . — 18^ 

'Jited ddade mtd wm burrof — & umm mujer. 

^No, no 9 $ — n0^>w(i€W Ui nu^c. 

Ibe a ccmtlnuar d rig}« muy triata, pero ampead a cKra vet— Uno, doa 

ir^euatro.daeo.a^ data, ocho, jNUEVBI jHaynMve! ^Eatoy loco? 

Otra vmi m puao wmtaato. 8 c aubid al burro y Mattaud el vlaJa. Al Uagar aJ 

jC4raoib^l 4 D^^it eet 4 al otro buiro? 

U a hoabta eorrid a m lado. — Bafior, euante uatad toe burrw otra vet. 

rT ^ Uoo, doa. tna, cuatro, dneo, ada. date, ocho . . . iCaramba! 

i Dooda aHd ml tmiro? 

-j/a, ia, Jal . . . jJa, ja, jal 
— iPor qud aa rte uded? — piaguntd d «o Paco. 

ipw qu4 DO cuaate d bitrro ea qu« cat4 mootado? 

COMBIKM a’llTM T AfATML? 

U pdte Frao^da a'ea allalt au marehd ayec m nauf Arm. ^ ehemin U 

OhI 

moa Dlaa! (H ^ te MudAnxer 
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II (^ocndlt ck won km cl courut d un t<6i6 k I'aulre k U rcoharrhc du muriktm 
im* vu mon damAnc^‘44J kun petit |puvo« 

“Non, Mof^ur,'* r^pWKlii b peWi gmrg^ 

1^ pAuvnp pfre #UUt car p<Aoi ce ren»ttrc en c^mlo quand 

il m mil i n^^mpler m§ kmw “IJn, c^ue, in^, quAtre, einq, eIx, cepi, huH. 
NEUFI Lee vic44 mu ra^dnlcnActf’' 

Bicn content U iDonU »ur mm 4nc ci eonUnuA aw el^mln = 

Tn peu plu* lArxi 11 ae mil k compter “IJn. deux, U^U, quAtes, einq, dx, iApi, 
hull. Obi mw DteuI Qtl tmX te (temtef?'* 

11 c^K^endit dc ton km el c^HJrut d un €*6te k 1 Autec k La rceh^i^lMB du ncuvten^ 

Itm? 

“Avtui-rmi* vu mon kmV' ctemandA^l 4 um fcmrac 
“Non, Mon^ur,” r^pUquA-i-elte. 

1^ ^uvnp p^rp FVai^^ iteil miT k pc^nt (te se mmeitre an ctMunin quAod U 
AC mil 4 rwompter m 4t«»: “Uo, dmii, Ut^, quAtee, einq, aepi, hail, NEl'FI 
n f an A wuf. ^t-<^ qua )« dkvten* fouT' 

Bten content,^ monte mir aoh 4w cl eonUnuA aon cl^miri QuAnd 11 AnivA 
AU il wmpte ana kmm: “Un, ^ui, troU, quAtre, cinq, di, aopt, huit. (Wi! 

nmn Dteul Ot mi y damkr kml J« ctevteoA fool II ▼ en avaII nauf Ofi mi 
te ^.mtert" 

Un homme vinl rcrE lui an c^rAnl. “MonAteur, nawroptes voa 

p^^ FrAx>^<4a wmpte "Un. (teux, Ux^ quAtexi, rinq, dx. aepi* hull.** 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!" 

“Qu’eal-ee qu’ll y a da d dr^b?“ demArdte te p4nc 
“C’«il quf^ voui nc oomptei pAa Vkm qm vmu mwteif ' 

Ab in the learning of tiie shorter njUTAtiyM — recounting of dstl? 
ACtiTities — end deecriptiorui, the proewiure for laming the familiAr or 
longer story is also varied. Regardlees of the procedure choeen the 
teacher tells or reads the whole story to the daas first, UJustrating 
what he is saying by using the flannel board, large pictures, or draw- 
ings on the board. If figures are used for the flannel board, the pupils 
may collect these st the end of the class repieating a sentence about 
each one as he puts it sway. 

SuggeMed procedurtt for tke prtMnUUion of Ou preceding tim-y: 

1 . The whole story can be told by the teacher for several successive 
dsys until the pupils anticipste the dial<^. When some of them 
know whole speeches or sentences from the dialog, then choral 
practice takes place with all of the pupils learning all of the parts. 
Individual pupils can take the parta of Uncle Prank, the donkeys, 
the boy, the woman, and the man, while the teacher gives the 
narrative. With these performances repeated a nurobM* of Umea 
the pupils begin to learn the whole story. £^ch time that the 
story is finished and before the next retelling, clM>ral practice can 
be concentrated on the special phrases which have not been 
mastered. 

2. The w^e story a read sevMal times but not reputed eiK>us^ 
for the pupik to learn all of the dialog. The t^uher then 
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up the dimlog and the narrmtion into smaller urrilB, no( 
in s^uence or in the ronlext of the story For 
wtample the pupUa might art out and say ^nten«« such as the 
following ; 

He mn from rtA Uj Mb 
Hmr® fmj i«ii mj d^k^T? 

bo U> CTMini iwo, Ihiw, rt^ " 

Hi got off bk d^hmy 
Hi CM hta dc»toT. 

A cmPi w runntnf up to him 

nitm * 

the m^rmle jmrta of the itory aro ioamwi, ihe t^arhor of ton 

piavi ■ rwir^ing of the story, or relelU it Then the Btorv may be 
Ujld fur the first time by the pupils in chorus guidwl by the teacher 
M he pre*«nta picturas of the acenea or fraruM of the filmstrip to 
suggest a response. After the pupils practice telling the story in 
ctsonii, one pupil -rdunt^ri to b^in the story and with a signal from 
the t^ch«- another pupil iakas up the narraUve M the story n 
deveioj^, the teacher eontinuea i^ng iliLMtrationj of scenes of the 
story to insure the mcluHion of all the delaib 

SentrsiCCT frvrn the story are useful in other situations The pupils 
leam to use them through vanation practice, Kikmple 

V artAtiofu boMti on gerU^tCts fton% page S8 : 

He ran from dwir to dow 
Have joy a? ei^* 

Later ^ “Two aiKj iwft arw foiir ' 

He got a& hk Werote 
Ha gi^ c»o Wi hmm. 

A kmj catM rumung up uo teact^r 
wmm twmniy. 

CorrW ^ puert* a otrm 

4 VW ml g^rgf 

Mit tutio ampes6 m otra vei --rk)* y dm mM euatro 
8e de m bickskta 
Se mM6 a m 

Ln ftifio ta<do (kl maMtro^ 

HaUa 

F raacfa 

II oottTUt d'uae p«l« k Tautre 
Av^-^ous ▼!! laoti b#ct? 

Ub peu fkm iard 0 m mlt 4 r«p«terr "Deu* et deu* f«it quatre. 
n daseefidft da bfeycktie, 

II momirn miT mm eheval. 

Un petit vlnt #n eouraot ▼cm k maltre. 

Ib 4takat viagi. 
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When the pupils have become resourceful in variation practice, 
they will be able to recx>n8truct the expressions they know to make a 
new story or a new series of dialogs. In guiding them to do this, the 
teachcB may take the part of the narrator and thus suggest the use of 
known expressions in new contexts. By first expanding a story that 
has been memorized, adding suitable conversational expr^ions they 
have learned, the pupils can later create a new story. A review con- 
ducted in this way is more interesting than a rote recital of the 
familiar stories, dialogs, descriptions, narratives, and question- 
answer sequences. At the same time, this procedure leads the pupils 
a further step toward the ability to express themselves in the second 
language. * 

Dtsaiption 

Descriptions of things or surroundings are taught in the same way 
as the narration of activities beginning with the whole or with sepa- 
rate sentences which are then built up to a longer description. 

A Sample Descriptiom 


My house is white. 

The roof of the house is red. 

It has many large windows. 

It is a new house. 

It is on an old street. 

Spanish Frtnch 


Later these sentences may be joined together to form the complete 
description : 

My house is white, but the roof of the house is rej. It has many windows. 
It is a new house, but it is on an old street. 


Variation: (Substitution of adjectives) 

My house is yellow. 

The roof of the house is gray. 

It has twelve windows. 

It is a pretty house. 

It is on Oak Street. 

Spanish French 


Mi casa es blanea. 

El techo de la casa es rojo. 

Tiene muchas ventanas grandes. 
Es una casa nueva. 

Est4 en una calle vieja. 


Ma maison est blanche. 

Le toit de la maison est rouge. 

EUe a beaucoup de grandes fen^|^. 
C’est une maison neuve. 

Elle est dans une vieille rue. 


Mi casa es amaiilla. 


Ma maison est jaune. 
Le toit est gris. 


El techo de la casa es grts. 


Tiene doce ventanas. 
Es una casa bonita. 
El8t4 en la calle Oak. 


EUe a douse fen4tres. 
C*est une maison jolie. 


EUe est dans la rue Oak. 
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After the basic sentences of the descriptions are learned and a 
sufficient number of sul^titutions of adjectives are made, each pupil 
can describe his own home. 

NoU: The teacher may be tempted to give a list of all the colors, aU the 
parte of the body, clothing, numbers, days of the week, but these can ail 
be taught more functionally in context through variation of the practice as 
seen above. 

After the descriptions of a number of different items have been 
practiced, such as the clothes the children wear, their pets, their toys, 
and their families, the children can talk about objects in pictures and 
can play guessing games based on things the pupils describe in the 
foreign language. 


Incidental Lcorning 

The elementary school pupil may learn to say some phrases or 
ssntences that he hears incidentally. For this reason the teacher 
provides him with the maximum exposure to the foreign language 
apart from the dialogs, narratives and other specific learnings. He 
uses the same incidental phrases or comments frequently and con- 
sistently and employs gestures when possible. 

As the teacher conducts the class in the foreign language, he helps 
the pupil use the foreign language from the beginning by teaching 
him such expressions as, “Please repeat. I didn’tf*understand. Say 
it again.” The expressions used at the beginning of the class to 
take care of class business can be said in the foreign language. The 
locating of owners of lost articles is a common occurrence and easily 
understood. “Whose pencil is this? Whose book is this?” can be 
said as the teacher holds up the article. Instructions for the changing 
of seating arrangements; “John, please sit here. Mary, will you 
please change seats with Jack?” occur frequently enough that the 
same structures can be repeated at intervab. 

Routine greetings in the morning, comments on the weather, 
pleasantries and other Smalltalk offer an opportunity to use the 
foreign language. Also remarks during the recitation, such as “That 
is correct. Again. Repeat. That was good. Excellent. Try 
again. Everybody say it.” used frequently will become a part of the 
pupil's vocabulary. When unusual events take place, such as the 
arrival of a visitor, the introductions may be made in the foreign 
language. Nevertheless, even this incidental conversation may be 
planned. If the teacher has in mind the whole series of possible 
conunents, when the occasion arises again the same conunents may 
be made without variation in vocabulary or structure. In this way 
some pupils will learn to say these expressions without active practice. 
The incidental phrases will not necessarily be learned by all nor will 

Mioiso— so — « 
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they be included in the tesU, but they contribute to all the pupils' 
listening comprehension and serve to emphasize the use of the second 
language for real communication. Very often appropriate incidental 
uses of the second language can be made in other activities of the 
schoolday or outside of school. 


Vifuol Moftriolf 

The teacher attempts, within reason, to present all meanings of the 
foreign language expressions without recourse to En^ish. Real 
objects, .pictures, slides, filmstrips, flashcards, charts, and other visual 
materials are aids to meaning and help create new situations. They 
also suggest quick variations in the practice materials. They are only 
an accessory, however, for speech requires no visual st'mulus. A tele- 
phone conversation, for example, needs no props. Pei haps the most 
useful visual aid in the foreign-language classroom is the telephone 
itself. Practicing conversations by telephone not only tests the pupil’s 
ability to converse; it also helps overcome his dependence on facial 
expr^ions, lip movements, gestures, and other visual aids. 

All of the real objects used in the primary grades are suitable for 
practice in the second langpiage. Good practice in telling the location 
of things, for example, can be devised by moving objects about to show 
what is under, over, on top of, behind, in front of, and at the side of 
various other objects. Much of the foreign atmosphere can be stimu- 
lated through the use of realia — real things from the foreign country. 

When real objects are not available, various types of pictures are 
chosen depending on the purpose. The best {Mcture for clxiifying 
meaning represents only one concept. Such pictures are to be found 
in children’s paperback books. This type of illustration, for instance, 
may show a child getting up with the sun coming up on the horizon, 
with the words, “I get up early.” The En^ish sentences may be 
blocked out and the picture used in the foreign-language class for the 
prereading stage. letter when reading is introduced, the foreign- 
language expressions can be supplied. 

Another t3rpe of picture represents multiple details and concepts. 
These are selected carefully so as to include only behavior or back- 
ground which the child has learned in another context. A picture of 
this nature serves as a stimulator for conversations during which the 
pupil has the opportunity to use known expressions in a new context. 

Pictures that show situations in the setting of the oountiy whose 
language is being learned help the child identify him self with the 
foreign culture. Pictures of daily life situations, of buildings, schools, 
streets, and homes of the different regions and cities of the other 
country help create the desired foreign atmosphere. 


VISUAL MATERIALS 
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The glide is used in the same fashion as the picture both to present 
meaning and for repetition. The slide has one advantage in that it is 
often more realistic and more easily seen by everyone. The beet use 
of the slide can be made if an automatic changer is available, since 
the m^hanics of changing each slide may tend to distract the teacher’s 
attention. It is also bettw if the projector is equipped with remote 
rontrol so that the teacher is able to stand in different positions in 
the room to keep the practice going smoothly. The most suitable 
slides are generally photographed in the foreign country and serve to 
acquaint the pupil with the culture of the people while he learns. 

The filmstrip is similar to the slide or picture except that the 
separate frames are connected in order to develop some type of 
narrative. The filmstrip is especially suited to the presenUtion of 
a story, each frame adding a new development of the plot. Many of 
the commercial filmstrips have accompanying Upes. These filmstrips 
should be used in the class only when the material presented in them 
can be related to the clawwork in progress in vocabulary content afid 
sentence structure. 

•^^^cw*ds are another useful nonverbal means of stimulating 
response and are convenient to handle and rearrange. They are pre- 
pared on cards as small as 5 by 8 inches and each card represents one 
idea. One popular use of cards is to review number combinations, 
and ra<Mt teachers already have sets of number cards. 

Some teachers make flashcards by drawing stick figures. These 
figurM have the advantage of being able to represent a single clear-cut 
activity and can be drawn by amateuis. They are good for initial 
presentation of meaning, repetition and variation drills, review, and 
testing. Examples : 


Past 

Present 

Future 



t 


/ 







In these examples, an arrow slanting backward indicates past time. 
By turning the arrow, which has been fastened to the flashcard with a 
brad, the teacher quickly changes .the time of the action. 
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John goes to Mary's house. . 
Juan va a la casa de Marfa. 
Jean va chez Mark. 




Yesterday John went to Mary's house. 
Ayer Juan fue a la dkm <k Marfa. 

Hler Jean est ail^ chez Mark. 



Tomorrow John is going to Mary's house. 
Maftana Juan irA a la casa de Marfa. 
Eknuin Jean ira chez Mark. 







When John arrivea many friends are there. 
Cuando Juan Uega muchoe amigos eatin alii. 
Quand Jean arrive il y trouve beaueoup d'amia lA. 
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When John urived many friends were there. 

Cuftndo Juan Uegd rouchoe emigoe eateben alll. 
Quand Jetui eat erriv^ il y avait beaucoup d'amia lA. 





John sleep# well 
Ju&n duerme bhn. 
Jean dort bkn. 


John slept well last night. 
Juan durmid bten anoche. 
Jean a bton dormi hier sotr 


t 




John gets up at six o’clock. 
Juan ae levanta a las seia. 
Jean se lAve A alx beurea. 
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John got up at dx o'clock. 
Juan ae levants a las seU. 
Jean s'eat lev^ 4 six heurM. 


The same flashcards may be used over and over for different persons. 
Instead of John, the subject of each action can be I, you, or she. 
Basic sentences given on the cards may be extended by adding the 
various days of the week and expressions of time like always, some- 
time, often, never, yeterday, and tomorrow. 

A chart, which may be a composite of several flashcards, is a visual 
aid used to sp^d oral practice. One made up of miscellaneous objects 
suggests many variations in the practice sentence. Elxample; 

TT^re b a , * . in Johnb pocket. 


J 
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The pupil chooses an object from the chart to complete the thought. 
Such charts are easily made by simple line drawings or by cutting out 
large pictures from magazines. The chart showing a variety of objects 
is to be preferred, since more useful sentences are suggested than by 
all fruits, animals, articles of clothing, parts of the body, colors, or 
other generic classihcation of objects. 

The teacher sets the scene by saydng in the foreign language, "I 
have something in my pocket. What do I have?" The pupil 
answers by selecting each object in the chart until all have been 
named : 


You have a pencil in your pocket, 
a box 
a penny 
a knife 
a watch 
a handkerehief 

Spoaifli 

Usied Uene un Upii 

en el t>oleillo. 
una caja 
un centavo 
una navaja 
un Peloj 
un pahuelo 


Vous avei un crayon 

daoi la poche. 
une botta 

un mu > 

un eanif 
una montre 
un mouchoir 


Instead of objects, the chart may show places or actloDs since these 
also afford many variations in basic sentence. The quwtion, 
‘‘Where do you have to go today?*’ wuld be answered, for example, 
“I have to go to school.” Substitutions, as the answer is repeated, 


can be stimulated by the chart. 

I have to go to the pc^toffica. 
to church 
to market 
to the shoeetore 
to the barbershop 

SpoMtk 

Tengo que ir al correo. 

a la igleaia. 
id mercado. 
a la sapaterla. 
a la peluqueria. 


Franck 

II faut que j’allle au bureau de poete. 
k r^lke. 
k r^pieer^. 
au magaain. 
au salon de cotlTure. 



.< 
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Gain«f 

Games provide a change of pace and can be real learning experiences 
either for practice of new expresaiona <m* for review. Certain crit«ia, 
however, should be appRed in choosing this activity. 

1 . The game must require considerable use of the spoken language. 

2. It must be simple enough to play without elaborate preparations 
or many instructions. 

3. The game may involve moving about, but the language, not the 
physical exercise should be the predominant concern. 

4. The language to be practiced in the game should reinforce the 
lesson materials. 

S«f9tst«d Gamas 
Gon»t 1 

One pupil (oes to the front of the room end turns his t>sek to the A 

second pupil is chosen to come to the front of the room and say somethint in ^ 
the foreign language. The second pupil returns to his seat, and the first one 
turns around and guesses who spoke. “Charles, was it you? Carlos, 
^fuiste td? C’6tait toi, CharlesT” Charles answers, "Yes, it was, |or] 

No, it wasn’t. Fui yo, (or) No fui yo. C’dtait moi (or) Ce n’4tait pas moi ’ 

The first pupil may ask the question three times. If he guesses oorrectly, 
the pupil who spoke then takes his plane in front of the class and the proee- 
dure is repeated. If he cannot guess oorrectly after three tries, he sits down 
and another pupil volunteers to take his place. 

Gome 2 

The teacher asks a question: “Who is getting up? ^Qui4n se levanUT 
Qui ee lkVe?” The pupil who knows the answer pantomimes the action 
saying at the same time, “I get up. Me levanto. Je me 14ve.“ Then the 
teacher asks in turn similar quesUons: “Who is studying? iQuite estudia? 

Qui Atudie?” A pupil answers, "I am studying. Estudio. J'Atudie.” 

Gome 3 

One pupU hides an object, e.g., a baU, and then removes It whUe the other 
pupils put their heads on their desks. Then the pupils guess where it had 
been placed. 

Was it under the table? 

Was it pn the table? 

Soonliii 

-V rwev 

;Estuvo debajo de la mesa? Est-oe que o'Atait sous la table? 

iEetuvo encima de la mesa? Est-oe que o’fitait sur la tatds? 

The pupil who guemes first takes his turn at hiding the objeet. 

* Vasiations 

Hide the objeet and Imive it there, thus requiring the pupil to use the present 
tense. 

Is it behind the door? 
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iEsU detriM de U puerUT 

Gamt 4 


frtmtk 

E*t-oe que c'ert derri^ la porl«T 


One pupU ia aaked to think of eoiMthin. w i . . 

thinklnf of tomethinf which ia Lr* ““ 

una ooaa que etrU en la ealle Je Denae A nn*i Pienao en 

ru, • TT.«> .h. cl«. Mk. ... fJrTl " •• 

what the object U. The tree of ^ ^*cle b^ore gueaaing 

.h.'j™ r.L’ifx::,'” 

laitamaiir 

la it bigger than the Ubie? 

I* it smaller than the table? 

!• it higher than the chair? 


;Es grande? 

*Ea pequeflo? 

iEa mia gnuufo que la mesa? 
tEe m4a peqiMflo que la mesa? 
iE* nuLa alto que la rilla? 


Fraack 

Eat-«e grand? 

E«t-oe petit? 

&i-oe plua grand que la table? 

E*t-oe plua petit que la table? 

Eaf-oe plua haul que la chaiae? 
VAaiATIONS 

fTpu‘Si::aTtKSa“^^ The 

clue, by aaklng twenty quertiona bS^re gu<w,iM 
Gome 5 

All puf^la stand, and the taachm* tlmea the rle.. 

how quickly everyone can ask and an«»er « ‘ ^ *•* 

question may be aaked only onoe. qu«t»on correctly. Any given 

PltoP3: Where Is the man? 

P2 to PI. It is there. 

W to P3. What color ia the blouse? 

P8 to P2: It ia Uue. 

P8 to P4; What do I have in my pocket? (and so on) 

Sponyi 

Pi to P2: iDdnde est4 el mapa^ 

PatoPl: EstkaUi. 

iDe qu< color es la bltma? 

Bs asul. 

iQuk tengo w) ^ boWlk>? 

FrMidi 

PI to P2: Ok est la carte? 

P3toPi; UvtdJk. 

S S‘ Sa oouleur set U blouse? 

PS to P2: EUe set bleue. 

In^JT*' quo i'Ai dans ma poehe? 

-t. <fc«^ns Tjj sTw? 

woo are left standing repeat the procedure. If no one is 


PStoPS; 
PS to P2: 
PS to P4: 


i 
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■t 4 Uidin 4 after 7 minutee, My, the d*M trie* to reduce the number Of minute* 
and beat ita own re^rd each time the fame la pUyed. 

VaMATION 

AU pupila atand. One by om oaeh pupil makea a atatement about what he 
ia doing, aettnf it out aa he apeaks. No two pupUa «an do eaactly the aame 
thiof. 

Senft 

Songs provide an exigent medium for seoonddAnguage learning 
because their musical accomi^niment helps establish good pronuncia- 
tion and intonation. The rh3rthm and repetition make it easy to 
remember vocabulary and structural patterns, ^nging also varies 
the routine and gives pupils another experience like that of the child 
whose language they are learning. 

Children’s songs from the foreign country are most enjoyable, since 
they provide the important elements of ^pUdty of tune, appropriate- 
ness of subject matt«r, and recurrence of well-known refrains. Sutging 
games are popular too, and they also should be selected from the 
children’s lore of the foreign country. TMchers sometimes make 
translations of English songst since the pupils already know the tune, 
but these do not belong to the foreign culture and therefore lack 
authenticity. 

In teaching a song, the first step is listening practice. After hearing 
a song several times aa a whole, the teacher and pupils sing a short 
portion of it at a time until the pupils can sing all of it in chorus 
without prompting from the teacher. When the children know a song 
well they sometimes like to build a story or conversation in the foreign 
language using the song as a theme. 


Qiildreii*i Senss 

Sponliii: (Teaches common idk>ms) 

Los PoU4TM 

Lo* poUitoa dioen La gsllin* bu*c* 

Pfo, irfo, plo. B mafi y d trifo 

Cuaodo UeMD hambre, Lm da la comida 

Cuando Ueoen frio. Y pre«U abrifo. 

(Recurring vocabulary) 

Canto db Aaaoaao 
Y al arrorro, nifta; y al arrorr«rr6. 

Dudrmete, nifiita, que te amUlo yo. 

B te duermea, niAa, y te duerme* ya, 
viene un iofsl Undo y te guardari. 
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Y y AiToiTO, nifi*, y y arrorrorr4. 

DuArmeto, niftit* que te wtuUo yo. 

Frtfidit (Recurring vocabulary) 

Lb Firarr Do Bois Jou 
n court, U court, le furet, 
l« furet du boil, mecdBin'* 
n court, il court, le furet, 

Le furet du bob jyi. 


n a pm» 6 par W. 

Le furet du bob, lOMdani't 
n a {MM# par Id, 
furet du bob joU. 

n court, U court, b furet, 
furet du bob, tDeedatn’s 
n court, ti court, le furet, 

U furet du bob joU. 

(Recurring vocabulary-eiuUble for health unit) 

Bbulb RoaiNB 

Bonjour, belle Rodne, Commeot aUe»-vou«? 

Vou. me fytea U mine, Ditee-mol, qu’ave.-vous? 

C crt que j'y my A la t§te oe maUn, 

oe qui me cauae, ce qui me oauee, 

C'eet que j’y my A U t#te ce matin, 
oe qui me cauee bbn du cha^n. 


ERIC 


T«tHiif Oral Slclllt 

^ as^U of the foreign4anguage4n-dementar}’-8chool8 program 

n to W evaluated in tenna of the purpoeee of the program. The 
hll^ ^ development of audio- 

The tether is able to jud^ fairly accurately the oral ability of the 

ir ill' Ki wtivities, but some objective measurement 
^esirable. need considerable time to listen before they 

begin to While they are learning to recognise the sounds uid 

r?JHT their listening comprehension can be 

t^ t^i^ actioi4 and responses not retjuiring them to speak in 
the foreip langu^. Listeining comprehension testo which are fre- 
quent, short, and mteresting can themselves constitute a useful 
learning expenenoe. 

Spsalring abiHty is most easily judged by performance. Group 
toting of spealo^ abiUty is not feasible without adequate recording 
equipment, but individual testing can be planned at intervals. In 
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testing the aural-oral skills several elements — comprehension, pronun- 
ciation, expression of ideas, speed and accuracy of response — must be 
included, and often it is difficult to test these elements separately. 

The following examples of test questions may suggest techniques 
to the teacher who is constructing his own tests of audiolingual skills. 

For one type of comprehension question the testing equipment 
consists of pictures, charts, or flashcards and the teacher’s spoken 
sentence or a recorded sentence. Four flashcards (charts or pictures) 
may be set up in order A, B,' C, D. The child either numbers his 
paper from 1 to 10, or the teacher gives him an answer sheet numbered 
to 10 with the letters A, B, C, D, written by the side of each number. 
Then the teacher says aloud or plays on the machine one sentence 
represented by one of the nonverbal cues, and the child writes the 
corresponding letter by the side of the numbers in order, or, if he has 
the prepared answer sheet, he circles the letter of the picture which 
represents the sentence given aloud. 


Student’s Answbb Shbbt 


1. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

6. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

2. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

7. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

3. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

8. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

4. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

6. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

10. 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Examples of Types of Questions to Test Comprehension of One Sentence: 
1. Tests comprehension and passive knowledge of common 
expression. 

Spoken nentence: It is summertime. 

Es verano. 

C*est l*^t^. 

A 0 C D 




% 





2. Same pictures as for sentence 1. 

Spoken eentence: It is cold. 

Hace frlo. 
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Spoken ^ntance: My hou« has two stories. 

Tengo una caaa de dc^ pi^)s. 

J*ai une mmlson k deux Stages. 



4. Tests comprehension and passive knowledge of a verb. 

Spoken Bentence: The boy site down. 

El much&cho m gientft. 

Ee gsrQon s’aMied. 




5. Tests comprehension and passive knowledge of an adjective. 

Spoken iientence; Mary is sad. 

Marfa esU triste. 

Marie eat triste. 



B 


C 



D 
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6. Tests students’ comprehension, passive knowledge of vocabulary 
and ability to distinguish between sounds. 

Spttnith 

Spoken sentence: It is new. 

Es nuevo. 


A 

B 

c 

D 







9 









Frtnck 


Spoken sentence: I see the cake. 

Je vois le g&teau. 



7. Tests comprehension of a longer more complicated sentence. 

Spoken sentence: This is used for sleeping. 

Se usa 6sta para dormir. 

Ceci s'emploie pour dormir. 

A B C D 
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8. Tests comprehension of a longer more complicated sentence. 

Spoken wntence; What one uses when it rains. 

Lo que se usa ouando llueve. 

Ceci 8 enoploie quand il pleut. 



A type of comprehension question suitable for more advanced pupils 
IS the longer narrative. The teacher prepares a short connected story 
iwing sentences that the pupils have learned, but in a different context 
He reads the story twice and then places a coUection of large pictures 
on the tray of the blackboard or on a flannel board (or individual 
dittoed copies can be supplied). The pupils look at the picture whUe 
listening a third time to the narrative. Each child is then asked to 
write on his paper the letters of any pictures which represent a part of 
the story. Example: 

Y^terday I went to the park. When I arrived, my friends were there. 
We pUyed while our parents talked. There was a bird in the tree, but 
when we sang, it flew away. 

Ayer fui al parque. Cuando Uegu4, mis amigos ^taban allf. 

JugAbamos mientras que nuestros padres hablaban. Habla un pAjaro 
en ei Arbol, pero ouando oantam^, se void. 

Hier je suis allA au pare. Quand je suis arrivA, mes amis y Ataient. Nous 
avons jouA tandis que nos parents ont parlA. Nous avons vu un oiaeau 
sur un arbre, mais quand nous avons chantA, il s’est envolA. 



501O1S O — SO 0 
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Another type of comprehension te«t has the pupil perform some 
action. The teacher gives each pupil an instruction; if he ex^ut^ it 
properly, the teacher so indicates after the name of the pupil. Ex- 
ample : 

1. Walk to the frt)nt of the daw. 

2. Show me a blue 

3. Go to the blacklM>ard and write a word. 

T^ts of speaking ability are more difficult to administer, because 
this skill is measured only through providing an opportunity for the 
pupil to speak. This is done in a variety of ways. If the teacher has 
a tape recorder, the following procedure may be used. The teacher 
sets the recorder in another room and enlists the aid of someone to run 
the machine. The teacher remains in the classroom directing some 
type of activity, while pupils take turns leaving the room one by one 
for the recording room. When they arrive, the proctor shows the 
pupil a flashcard or picture and gives him a few seconds (best to time 
with a watch or dock with a second hand, not noticeable to the pupil) 
to record his answer. The proctor has at least five flashcards or 
pictures to show. Later, while listening to the tape, the toacher 
marks on an evaluation sheet his estimate of each pupil s skill in both 
pronunciation and the expression of ideas (structure and active 
vocabulary). The evaluation sheet may be in this form, for example: 
John Doe 


Erpre4$ion of 

Pronuncialion Idea* 

ABCDO ABC do 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

For each sentence under teat for pronunciation and expre^ion of ideaa, the 

teacher indicates his rating, according to a scale such as the following: 

A (excellent) B (good) C (fair) D (poor) 0 (no answer) 

The same rating system may be used if the teacher prefers the 
question-answer type of oral test. In this case the teacher leave® 
the assistant in the class while he asks each pupil in turn five ques- 
tions, waiting a few seconds for the answer. The teacher later 
listens to the recorded answers and marks the evaluation sheet. 
This form of test is more difficult, since it teste both comprehension 
and speaking. 

If the teacher has no tape recorder, the same type of test can ^ 
administered in the claMroom. In this case he takes each pupfl in 
turn and allows him to say something about a picture. He m^es 
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an immediate judgment of the pupil’s performance, using the same 
tjrpe of evaluation form. He then goes around the class several 
times until each pupU has had an opportunity to make five state- 
ments. Or the teacher may want to give each pupil the complete 
set of pictures or questions before going on to the next pupil. When 
this procedure is followed, different pictures and questions are needed 
so that pupils tested last are not favored. Since all the pupils are 
tested over the same material when testing is done outside the class, 
the advantages of this procedure are obvious. Testing individually 
in the class presents two further difiiculties: first, the teacher’s on-the- 
spot judgment may not be as good as it is after he listens to the 
recorded responses, and second, he has the problem of keeping the 
rest of the group busy during the test. 

Tests in the modem foreign language, if properiy constructed and 
administered, go hand in hand with the teaching-learning process. 
Teachers are able by frequent evaluation to make needed modifica- 
tions in the materials and methods as they proceed, and pupils have 
the satisfaction of demonstrating their proficiency. The test affords 
practice in the language under new circumstances, and, although 
l)oth the teaching and the testing may be highly informal, the suc- 
cess of the planned progression in learning can be judged beet by 
systematic measurement. 

The teacher chooses or constructs the test so that the pupils are 
tested as nearly as pomible in the manner in which they have been 
taught. Since translation, for example, is avoided in the learning 
activities it would not be used for testing comprehension. 

Some pretest practice, such asdn making a recording or marking 
answer sheets, prevents the pupil from becoming confused by the 
mechanics of the test. In many cases pictures or flashcards that 
are to be used during the test should be those, or something very 
similar to those, used in the class. No complicated unfamiliar visual 
tnaterials should be introduced in a test. 


Rtodinf ond Writ iiif 

Elementary school foreign4anguage programs are generally infor- 
mal and exclusively oral, following the natural progression of learn- 
ing the language skills. The understanding and speaking of a lan- 
guage precede the development of reading and writing, and the 
child’s special powers for acquiring speech make it advantageous to 
concentrate first on the audiolingual skills. Even when reading is 
first introduced in the second language it is for the purpose of reinforc- 
ing the oral skills. In the upper grades the pupils have greater 
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desire to read and have by then more firmly established habits in 


any reference to the print e, so that the pupils are able to say 
easily all' the material they are going to read. This procedure has 
the following advantages: 

1 . The pupil pronounces more accurately by imitation of the spo- 

ken sounds, and his pronunciation is not influenced by a spelling 
which may resemble English. " 

2. Fluency is assured andmo time is l(^t in interpreting new vocab- 
ulary, since the pupil already knows what the sentences say 
and needs only to practice recognizing Che written forms As he 
did when he began reading his own language. 

As the pupils progress in their ability to read in the second lan- 
guage, the teacher makes aure that they are supplied with enough 
simple reading material. should never undertake to read at 

sight anything that contains a large number of new words which 
cause them to stumble over pronunciation or to start thumbing the 
dictionary for meAnings. 

Although reading of the foreign language has been introduced suc- 
cessfully in the upper elementary grades, writing is being taught to 
a much lesser extent. Pupils usually begin with writing activities 
such as copying or putting labels on maps, charta, cartoons, and 
bulletin board dbplays. Later they may want to write a series of 
descriptive or narrative sentences to go with pictures. In the mas- 
tery of linguistic skills writing follows reading. The child is not 
expected to write anything which he does not already understand 
and read well. His compositions or writing exercises should not lead 
him to try to use sentence structures with which he is unfamiliar. 
He will reproduce or link together only those sentences with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. 

The reading and writing skills of cburse reinforce what has been 
learned orally, but time needed for practice in speaking and under- 
standing should not be usurped by prolonged reading and writing 
exercises at the elementary school level. 


It may seem to the teacher new to the foreigndanguage- in-elemen- 
tary-schools program that he can write his own materiab from day 
to day to fit the current interests of his group. Yet many teachers 
who have begun this undertaking, deceptively simple in the begin- 
ning, have found that the provision for sequence and reentry of 


reading their own language 
The first presentation o 



hulary and structure is oral without 


Using o Tcochcr's Guide 
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materials becomes increasingly complicated. By the end of the 
year they see the need to rework the first-year material whUe construct- 
ing the second year’s program. ^ In sucoeeding years the choice of 
material depends upon the foundation provided, and so tl^ task gete^ 
beyond, the limits of a teacher's time and energy. M<^t FLEiS 
teachers therefore find it helpful to use one of the available teacher’s 
gindes as the basis of the program, making modifications to fit the 
other classroom activities. If a new guide is being prepared, it 
sliould be a ^int effort of a committee of teachers. 

In recent j^rfiars experienced language teachers, elenjentary super- 
visors, apd curriculum committees have prepared instruction^ guides 
for teachers of a modern foreign language in the elementary school. 

A number of these guides are the r<«ult of experimentation and success- 
ful use over a period of time. Since they present the foreign language 
in the form and sequence appropriate to the various grades of the 
elemental^ school, they guide the teacher in the rate of introduction 
of new material and help him see the activities of his grade in^relation * 
to the total program. Whether the teacher is choosing or preparing 
such material, he should keep in mind the following characteristics 
of a good teacher’s guide : 

1. The content supports the statement of, purpose of the FLES 
program. 

2. The language materials for each grade make use of common 
forms of communication, such as dialogs, stories, dramatizations, 
descriptions, questions and answers, rejoinders, and any appro- 
priate Smalltalk. The essential units of speech are practiced 
as complete utterances in connected discx)ur8e, not as isolated 
words or unrelated sentences. 

3. The learning activities make use of the child’s acceptance of new 
patterns of sound and structure as the way to say what he wants 
to say. There is no oversimplification of the language to avoid 
idiomatic expressions, irregular verbs, and other complications 
which s^ra difiicult to the adult learner. No grammatical 
explanations are given in the early and middle elementary 
grades, since they serve only to hinder the speaking process as 
well as to consume time that the child could use in practicing 
the language. 

4. The materials presented in each grade are geared to the age 
and interests of the pupils and to the subject matter appropriate 
to the grade. The first expressions learned in the second 
lan^age will be so essential to speaking in a given situation 
that they will be called forth from memory without conscious 
effort whenever a similar situation arises. 
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5. Tfje language mat«riala to be learned in a given grade are limited 
in order to allow sufficient time to establish good language 
habits. Quality of learning, not quantity of coverage, is evident 
throughout. 

6. The core of the material consists of basic sentence patterns. 
When communication is the objective, the pupil's progress is not 
measured by the size of his vocabulary. Vocabulary is easily 
increased through substitution in the basic pattorn as a nomval 
use of new words occurs in various situations. To express ideas, 
the following type of practice, for example, is more useful than 
naming things or concentrating on lists of colors^ parts of the 
body, articles of clothing, rooms of the house, foods, and other 
popular groupings of words. Examples; 

I went to the movies. 

My friend “ “ “ *oo. 

My brother " 

1 want to leave. 

go to sleep, 

n I i 4 t I 

play. 

say something. 

He wants to leav^e the school 

cat in the kitchen, 
play in the yard, 
say something in cIhss 

7. Recurrence of the basic sentence patterns is systematically 
provided, together with variations and extensions. The few 
e.xpressions which pupils can use fluently and accurately one year 
will be kept active and augmented the next year so that the 
cumulative practice will lead to a secure command of the lan- 
guage most needed in their experience. 

8. The guide contains collections of songs, games, and other resource 
materials related to the program of each grade. 

The teacher’s guide provide* an accurate record of what has been 
cx)vered during the year. If the teacher finds that a dialog or narrative 
needs more variation practice or additional expansions, he adds these 
to the guide. Notations of extra vocabulary and , structure are 
especially important, since these must be marked for reentry at 
spaced intervals. The plan for recurrenc.e should be written in the 
guide. New songs and games used also becx>me a part of the amended 
guide. 

In FEES programs that are new or as yet not well articulated with 
the continuing programs in junior high school, the teacher has a special 
need to keep a careful record year by year of the language materiab 
introduced and learned in each grade. When all the teachers in a 
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FLEb program keep such records, it is soon pt^ible to work oirt r 

r ^^chers and provide 

e»tabl»hed. ^ retinement as the program becomes better 
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